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At the Teachers College in Goettingen, Germany, 
last year a group of German students met in a sem- 
inar conducted by an American professor. Their 
common purpose was to identify and describe as well 
as possible the essential “Americanness” of the 
American—his national character. 


German Students View the American Character: 


“Freedom, Tolerance, and a Certain Generosity” 


by James L. Colwell 


VALUABLE BENEFIT of interna- 

tional exchange is, in the words 

of the beloved Scottish poet 
Bobbie Burns, the “giftie. . . To see 
oursels as ithers see us.” Through 
the eyes of our world neighbors we 
can, if we are sensitive—and sensi- 
ble—enough, achieve a fresh and 
more objective view of ourselves and 
our national culture. We can, if we 
will, accept the precious “giftie” of 
cosmopolitanism, and be freed there- 
by from some of our more foolish 
notions of parochialism and cultural 
myopia. 


I was afforded just such an ex- 
panded outlook in the summer semes- 
ter (April to July) of 1970 when I 
conducted a seminar on “The Ameri- 
can Character” as a visiting profes- 
sor at the Teachers College of Goet- 
tingen, Germany. Goettingen is the 
historic old university town where 
early in the 19th century the first 
American students and scholars ever 
to benefit from the rigors of German 
higher education had studied. George 
Ticknor and Edward Everett went 
there from Harvard in 1815, starting 
a tradition that has continued down 
to the present and that within a few 
decades brought the concept of grad- 


uate study and the Ph.D. degree to 
these shores. What better place, then, 
than Goettingen to study the Ameri- 
can from a German point of view? 


The score of students joining me 
in the investigation were all in their 
early twenties, and most were in or 
near their final year of professional 
teacher preparation. All read and 
many spoke excellent English—the 
usual reproach to the American 
abroad; several had traveled to the 
United States, and one had com- 
pleted most of his secondary educa- 
tion here as an immigrant, afterward 
returning to Germany for higher ed- 
ucation. Our common purpose was to 
attempt to identify and describe as 
well as possible the essential “Ameri- 
canness” of the American, his na- 
tional character. We did this, inevita- 
bly, from the vantage point of our 
current setting and past experience, 
so that we frequently compared and 
contrasted Americans and their ways 
with the Germans. 


Is There a National Character? 


This required on the part of some 
students the “willing suspension of 
disbelief” usually attributed to the 
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theater-goer. Our first task had to be 
an agreement that there was such a 
thing as national character and, fur- 
ther, that we would not be wasting 
our time in studying it. After an ini- 
tial discussion on the inherent dan- 
gers and limitations of such an at- 
tempt, we came to agree with Thomas 
L. Hartshorne that “The concept of 
national character seems to be one of 
those ideas people find it almost im- 
possible to do without.” * 


To be sure, Germans, of all people, 
are often those who prefer most to do 
without just that concept. Recent his- 
tory’s greatest deliberate perversion 
of the idea of national and racial dif- 
ference was carried out by Germany 
at a terrible price to Germans and 
non-Germans alike, and they, like the 
rest of us, are now wary of such 
ideas. But the virulence of the Nazi 
doctrine of racial superiority—a 
kind of national character study 
gone mad—should not blind us to ei- 
ther the advantages or the very real 
perils of such study. 


My students and I found at the 
outset that the idea of distinct na- 
tional characters could be a useful 
approach in understanding our fellow 
humans, albeit one with many limita- 
tions. Among the limitations is the 
pervasive tendency to slip into the 
easy stereotype and the colorful 
half-truth. “Americans love gadg- 
ets,” “Germans work hard,” “Latins 


1“An Introduction to National Char- 
acter,” in James W. Hall, ed., Forging 
the American Character (New York, 
1971), p. 10. 
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have little concept of time”—these 
are examples. And it is often argued 
that we can profit more from concen- 
tration on our similarities than on 
our differences, in order to empha- 
size our common humanity. An 
equally logical case can be made for 
the study of either similarities or 
differences, but for sheer enjoyment 
of humanity’s richness and variety 
we obviously turn to the differences 
of individuals and of peoples. 


The task is infinitely complex, of 
course. “Of all the books that no 
one can write, those about nations 
and national character are the most 
impossibie,” a scholar once com- 
plained; yet these books often appear 
to be the very works our supernation- 
alistic world now needs most. Then, 
too, if people continue to believe in 
national differences, those beliefs 
themselves, together with whatever 
evidence they may be based on, are 
deserving of analysis. A considerable 
literature both for and against na- 
tional character has been produced 
by scholars in recent decades.* Much 
of it is concerned with the difficult 
question of the role of culture in the 


2A classic indictment of the conce pt 
is Hamilton Fyfe, The Illusion of 
tional Character eg a, ha Nega- 
tive, too, are Louis L. Snyder, 
Problems of National “Character, . 2 
The Dynamics of Nationalism (Prince- 
ton, 1964), pp. 55-75, and David Ries- 
man’s “Some Questions About the 
Study of American National Character 
in the Twentieth Century,” Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, CCCLXX (March 1967), 
36-47. More encouraging and thus use- 
ful for the study of both the American 
character and national character in 
general are Thomas L. Hartshorne, 
The Distorted Image: Changing Con- 
ceptions of the American Character 
Since Turner (Cleveland, 1968), and 
Sister Mary Arthur Kolmer, “Contem- 
porary Theories Mee et Determi- 
nants of the American Character,” 
unpub. Ph.D. dissertation, St. Louis 
University, 1965, among others. 

An indispensable review of the liter- 
ature by a pioneer in the field is Mar- 
garet Mead, “National Character,” in 
Sol Tax, ed., Anthropology Today: 
Selections (Chicago, 1962), pp. 396—421. 





formation of character, thus raising 
the chicken-or-egg question as to 
which of the two really forms the 
other. For purposes of the seminar, 
we borrowed the ancient Greek defi- 
nition of character as that combina- 
tion of traits which determines man’s 
fate and thus his culture, at the 
same time accepting that man is 
both creator and creation of his cul- 
ture. We also found that Americans 
throughout their history appear to 
have produced far more than their 
share of studies of national charac- 
ter, apparently because they found 
their task of building a nation to de- 
pend in large part on their concept 
of what they were and what they had 
the opportunity to become. 


At any rate, given the limitations 
of a single semester course and the 
dictates of a catalog announcing that 
the American character would be 
studied, we were ready to accept that 
fundamental national differences do 
exist and are worthy of study. Agree- 
ment was reached partly as a result 
of appeal to my own mentor in this 
field, George Wilson Pierson, who has 
long pondered the uniqueness of the 
American and with whom I once had 
the privilege of a fascinating year’s 
work somewhat voluminously de- 
scribed in the Yale Graduate 
School’s catalog as “Theories of 
American Development: An Inquiry 
into the Historical Causes of Cul- 
tural Peculiarity.” Professor Pierson 
some years before had said during a 
speech in Munich, Germany: “On the 
grounds of common sense, I see 
many reasons to believe that there is 
and has been an American Charac- 
ter, for one thing because the most 
intelligent thinkers and observers 
have thought so, and have kept on 
thinking so, across the years.” * 


8 Published as “The M-Factor in 
American History,” American Quart- 
erly, XIV, 2, Pt. 2 (Summer 1962), p. 
275. 





We Begin Our Search 


Joining then, on the common 
ground that Americans are different, 
we began our study of these differ- 
ences by concentrating first on Mi- 
chael McGiffert’s collection of read- 
ings, The Character of Americans.‘ 
We read and discussed such classics 
as Crévecoeur, Tocqueville, Bryce, 
Henry Adams, Turner, and Arthur 
Schlesinger, pére, as well as more re- 
cent authorities such as Max Lerner, 
George Pierson, David Potter, David 
Riesman, and Francis Hsu. Almost 
invariably the German students saw 
things differently and saw different 
things from those my American stu- 
dents had reacted to. 


Then, after our basic exposure was 
finished, an entire intensive session 
was given over to the only relatively 
scientific study of contrasts between 
the German and the American char- 
acters that I know of—David C. 
McClelland’s “The United States and 
Germany: A Comparative Study of 
National Character.” In his paper, 
McClelland carefully analyzes re- 
sponses from matched groups of 
young German and American males 
of the upper middle class to derive 
value systems that reveal key charac- 
ter traits for each nationality. An 
American youth, McClelland’s evi- 
dence demonstrates, essentially wants 
“to freely choose to do well what oth- 
ers expect me to do.”* By contrast, 
his German counterpart “must be 
able to believe and do what I should 
for the good of the whole.”” Each 
word of these carefully wrought sum- 


4Homewood. Ill, 1964. Unfortu- 
nately, the revised and considerably im- 
proved edition of 1970 was not yet off 
the press. 

5In The Roots of Consciousness 
(Princeton, 1964), pp. 62-92, based on 
McClelland, et. al., “Obligations to Self 
and Society in the United States and 
Germany,” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, LVI (1958), 245-55. 

6 Ibid., p. 73. 

7 Ibid., p. 80. 














mary statements provided us with 
material for lengthy thought and 
analysis. 

With this background, the students 
were then asked to submit their own 
essays. They were invited to write on 
the German character as they saw it, 
the American character as they had 
experienced it in person or through 
reading, or, preferably, a comparison 
of the American with the German 
character as they now found the two. 
The essays were, as McGiffert found 
all such efforts to be, “impression- 
istic and intuitive.” * But they were 
also interesting and informative to 
those of us in the seminar, and it is 
my hope that some excerpts will be to 
my readers here. 


The Many Images of America 


It would be an exaggeration to say 
that the essays submitted resulted in 
startling new insights into the Amer- 
ican character. Most of the traits 
identified were familiar enough, with 
the young authors tending to rein- 
force what has been said often be- 
fore, but always with the added di- 
mension of comparison with Ger- 
many. Despite some internal contra- 
dictions and disagreements between 
authors, the essays presented a nov- 
elty of viewpoint and expression that 
appeared to come at least partly 
from their origin in a country which 
has long had close connections with 
and great expectations for our own, 
and never more than at present. In 
short, these seemed to be the efforts 
of confirmed America-watchers. 


One young lady, for example, felt 
that her task was complicated by the 
fact that she had already read so 
much about the United States over 
such a long period of time. As a re- 
sult of the vast and continuing 
amount of attention paid this coun- 
try by the foreign press, C. K. re- 
ported that no other land had so 


8 Op. cit., p. v. 


many images, often conflicting ones.” 
A scholarly young man, W. G., 
agreed with C. K. on the difficulties 
of defining the American character 
but cited some other reasons. He 
pointed out that, given Americans’ 
differing ethnic origins and various 
religious beliefs, their character pat- 
terns are marked by the complexities 
of subcultures. Partly as a result of 
such complications, he identified a 
number of contradictions: “The 
Americans are always in a hurry, yet 
they spend more time [than Ger- 
mans] relaxing. At the same time 
they are sensitive to the rights of 
the individual—‘ live in a free coun- 
try’—and [are] habitual conform- 
ists.” 

C. K.’s experience included actual 
travel in the United States, so she 
had had the opportunity to make 
judgments on the basis of experi- 
ence. She reported that “My first im- 
pression of the American people was 
that they are open-minded and 
friendly,” a theme often repeated by 
travelers. By contrast, Germans 
seemed to her to be much more reti- 
cent; never would they tell a visitor, 
as her American host had told her on 
their first day together, that she was 
now a family member with the same 
rights but also with the same respon- 
sibilities for housework shared by all 
family members. Happily for her, 
she felt that both Germans and 
Americans resemble each other in 
their diligence and  conscien- 
tiousness! 


Yet C. K. found that American 
women do prize their leisure too 
much—they join too many clubs, love 
to sit in tneir gardens and in other 
ways enjoy themselves too much. 
German women, on the other hand, 
are also hardly her ideal—they “al- 


® The initials used for this and subse- 
quent students are actual; however, 
they will not otherwise be identified. 
Although I obtained the authors’ oral 
permission to quote freely from their 
essays, I used as an inducement the 
promise not to reveal their names. 





ways stay in the kitchen... and 
then they groan all the time that 
they have too much to do.” For them 
it would be “unthinkable to buy a TV 
dinner,” she was sure; but although 
the American may be too quick to 
reach for frozen convenience foods 
or to phone out for a pizza, she ad- 
mitted: “I liked this way of living 
very much.” Apparently C.K. is a 
good prospect for eventually at- 
tempting to combine the best of both 
cultures. 


The Busy American 


But if the American woman enjoys 
her ease a bit too much, this same 
author found the American man to 
be just the reverse—he tries to be 
busy all the time. “It is impossible 
for him to relax,” C.K. charged; 
“The] can’t be without work.” After 
a full day on the job he doesn’t come 
home to read a book or to watch TV. 
He washes the car, he works in the 
yard or home workshop, or he goes to 
endless meetings. 


By one of those happy coinci- 
dences that can help keep teachers 
alive and well, on the very day that I 
read C.K.’s criticisms of overactive 
American males I happened to come 
across a character sketch in the most 
popular German newsmagazine, Der 
Spiegel." Subject of the sketch was 
Ludwig Poullain, a man whose career 
seems to indicate that Americans 
may share more character traits with 
Germans than my young essayist be- 
lieved. In less than 15 years Poullain 
had risen from obscure savings bank 
clerk to president of Germany’s larg- 
est bank which, with capital of over 
$9 billion, is also one of the world’s 


10 C.K. is right about German food 
habits. A recent wire story from Bonn 
states that “average 1969 per capita 
frozen food consumption in West Ger- 
many—excluding poultry and ice cream 
—was about 6.6 pounds, compared with 
26.4 in Sweden and 57.2 in the U.S.” 
The Denver Post, Mar. 21, 1971. 

1 “Stein der Weisen,” XXVII (June 
29, 1970), 69-72. 








greatest privately managed financial 
powers. Working usually from 138 to 
14 hours a day, the new president 
commutes daily by plane from 
Muenster to Duesseldorf. Only occa- 
sionally does he find time from his 
duties to play the piano or plan sail- 
ing trips, because “there’s enough to 
do in the bank.” * 

American hospitality may be leg- 
endary, but C.K. found that she 
sometimes preferred the Germany 
variety of greater formality, less 
frequency, and more sincerity. In the 
United States, despite an “amazing 
number of offers of hospitality to 
friends of friends, visitors, or just 
plain strangers,” she had the feeling 
that invitations were often not really 
meant—“I just had the impression 
they wanted to say something nice, 
and that was all.” Among profession- 
als, too, there appeared to her to be a 
lot of introductions for foreign visi- 
tors, but without anyone’s taking the 
trouble to find out exactly who the 
visitor was or what he was truly in- 
terested in. It was common, she 
found, for Americans to overesti- 
mate the closeness of their relation- 
ship in their eagerness to give out 
the names, addresses, and telephone 
numbers of their friends in other ci- 
ties. 


But C.K.’s evaluation of the sig- 
nificance of the American behavior 
she experienced and of the character 
traits illustrated therein was by no 
means negative. “These are all faults 
born of generosity and haste,” she 
concluded, and although Germans 
were sometimes calm to the point of 
being phlegmatic, Americans could 


at least learn a bit about pacing 


their lives better from watching 
them. 


American Leisure 


B.K.’s essay concentrated primarily 
on an area which she felt was espe- 
cially revealing, the differing Ger- 


12. [bid., p. 71. 











man and American methods for en- 
joying leisure time. Perhaps “enjoy- 
ing” is a less accurate word than 
“employing” in her view of Germans, 
for they are more formal, less indi- 
vidualistic, and not as free to choose. 
On Sundays whole families push 
themselves into their best clothes— 
“the tighter the better’—to take a 
virtually compulsory walk in the park 
among other similarly attired family 
groups. Or they may drive to the 
country, equally overdressed, for a 
roadside picnic with portable radio 
accompaniment. 


My own personal experience tended 
to belie B.K.’s charge, or at least 
make me feel she was writing of the 
Germany of a decade or two ago. 
Relying on that very trait of German 
sartorial formality which we had ob- 
served in the 1950’s and 1960’s, my 
family and I more than once found 
ourselves to be the most formally 
dressed people in a park or zoo, until 
we learned the lesson that customs 
change rapidly these days. Perhaps 
the long-heralded “Americanization” 
of Europe is accelerating, or perhaps 
the possession of automobiles, the 
increasing popularity of camping 
trips, and the proliferation of sports 
activities inevitably relax the for- 
malities of dress and behavior, al- 
though a recent survey shows that 
this trend may be slower in material- 
izing than I would predict.” 


At any rate, B.K. found the Ger- 
man pursuing his leisure-time activi- 


18“Sunday is still for most men in 
this country the day on which they 
dress themselves up smartly. It is 
looked upon as a special day to wear 
something other than casual clothes. A 
formal suit is worn according to a sur- 
vey carried out by the knitted goods 
manufacturers Falk. 

“The younger generation are surpris- 
ingly traditional in their Sunday wear. 

“New approaches to dress come 
mainly from young men who are self- 
employed or have achieved junior exec- 
utive sitions.” Frankfurter Alige- 
meine Zeitung, Mar. 5, 1971, quoted in 
The German Tribune, no. 469, Apr. 8, 
1971, p. 5. 
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ties with a typical earnestness. If he 
can afford it, he takes up a hobby 
early in life and stays with it from 
then on. “This is a fault of the Ger- 
man which the American does not 
share: to make informal things for- 
mal and conventional.” 


The more independent and less 
purposeful American is impatient 
with himself and others, which gives 
him an air of restlessness the Ger- 
man does not have. But if Germans 
are more patient, they are also more 
indolent and politically lethargic, at 
least in B.K.’s view. Part of this may 
be attributed to their greater degree 
of security and relative prosperity, 
she feels, while the American is buf- 
feted by far greater economic, politi- 
cal, social, and racial problems that 
keep him involved and apprehensive. 
Since Goettingen is located a scant 
dozen miles from the electrified 
barbed wire, concrete, and land-mine 
frontier that slashes Germany in 
two, one can question whether B.K.’s 
assessment of German feelings of se- 
curity is not based on surface ap- 
pearances, but she may be accurate 
in portraying a country which tends 
to agree more deeply on fundamen- 
tals than our own. 


Student Activism 


The period of our seminar coincided 
with that of the most violent unrest 
yet experienced on American univer- 
sity campuses: Kent State, Jackson 
State, and Cambodia all happened 
that spring. Yet European campuses 
in general, and German ones in par- 
ticular, were relatively quiet. We 
talked about this from time to time, 
and B.K.’s essay had an explanation. 
She believes that German students 
often make noise because they feel 
that this belongs to the image of the 
student, not because they are ac- 
tually committed to any particular 
cause. The result is demonstrations 
merely for the sake of demonstrat- 
ing. Although American students 
may also be capable of such pointless 





activity from time to time, in her 
view they tend normally to have a 
better cause for their activity and to 
show considerable idealism and devo- 
tion to their causes. 


American Materialism and Success 


Materialism has often been re- 
marked as an important component 
of the American character, although 
many observers and scholars have 
pointed out how closely allied to 
idealism it usually is. The late David 
Potter’s classic, People of Plenty: 
Economic Abundance and the Ameri- 
can Character (Chicago, 1954), 
called attention for all time to the 
important enabling role which mate- 
rial abundance has played in the 
shaping of the American. B.K. found 
that Americans, like Germans, de- 
lighted in material things, but that 
they did not conceal their pleasure, 
while Germans tried to. 


W.G., to whose sophisticated essay 
I referred earlier, declared that 
Americans are judged not on the 
basis of class but on achievement, 
and viewed the desire for material 
success in those terms. “There is lit- 
tle or no glory attached to being 
born privileged,” he found; “the real 
test is how far an American climbs 
from where he started.” The Ameri- 
can Dream of upward mobility was a 
potent one in his view, and he found 
significance in the fact that most im- 
migrants to America were poor. “The 
freedom to own rather than the free- 
dom to vote was the magnet that 
drew the majority of them across 
oceans,” he asserted, and money 
could be considered the clearest 
proof of success. It enabled the 
American to become what le had de- 
cided he wanted to be, a person of 
sufficient consequence to enjoy free- 
dom from want, thus resulting in his 
political and social independence. 
The effect is an economy that serves 
its members. “So the materialism 
that strikes me in America—as a 
visitor—is not that of loving and 


hoarding goods—it is a love of mak- 
ing and consuming.” : 


In this, he has put his finger on 
the motive force of both the self- 
made man in America and the mate- 
rial basis of the traditional Ameri- 
can Dream. Since the days of Cotton 
Mather’s exhortation to his fellow 
Puritans to work assiduously at both 
their spiritual and their temporal 
callings, Americans have tended to 
equate visible, material success with 
inner, moral worth, sometimes with 
the charitable sympathy for the un- 
successful required of a Christian, 
but often with the feeling that eco- 
nomic failure stems basically from 
the individual’s-moral inferiority. 


Conformity and Service 


The American ideal of service to oth- 
ers W.G. identified with historical ne- 
cegsity, a heritage from our frontier 
past which remained with us long 
after the original compulsion to help 
the newcomer survive that all 
might prosper had passed. American 
conformity he traced to a similar or- 
igin in o:> past: This nation had “to 
absorb miilions of people from di- 
verse cou” tries and cultures.” But he 
found this trait limited mostly to a 
few basic points of agreed-upon prin- 
ciples which he called “conformity in 
fundamentals.” Such agreement also 
provides, he found, for a degree of 
informality in America which is 
often shocking to the German—for 
example, the widespread American 
practice of employees calling their 
boss by his first name. That the boss 
readily permits this he attributed to 
another pervasive American charac- 
teristic—the desire less for respect 
than to be liked. Another student, 
B. v. R., believed it to be rather more 
the result of a higher degree of per- 
sonal freedom than Germans custom- 
arily enjoy. 


Mobility and Religion 


Without exception, members of the 
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seminar agreed with Professor Pier- 
son and other scholars on the import- 
ance of mobility in shaping and re- 
flecting the character of Americans. 
Agreement was readily reached that, 
despite the upsets of war and the ac- 
celerating popularity of the automo- 
bile, Europeans in general and Ger- 
mans in particular were less mobile 
than their American cousins. As 
W.G. put it: “Americans hunger for 
a harmonious home, for love, success 
and companionship like people every- 
where. But it is as wanderers that 
many of them find where they belong, 
and to whom. They find a career by 
moving from one company to another 
until they find the right job. Ad- 
vancement often comes more quickly 
by switching to a competitive com- 
pany than by staying in the one 
where they are.” 


A somewhat negative aspect of 
such mobility, and an insight which I 
have never seen expressed before any- 
where, was identified by B. v. R., 
who had also visited the United 
States. She found that the lack of a 
feeling of belonging to a particular 
locality was typical of Americans, 
and to this she attributed a resultant 
irresponsibility in such things as lit- 
tering and pollution. After all, why 
should transients concern themselves 
about such matters? What Philip 
Slater calls “the Toilet Assumption” 
of Americans in solving their 
problems, “flush them out of sight 
and forget them,” seems operative 
here.* 


But B. v. R. also felt that Ameri- 
can mobility had the positive effect 
of producing a greater tolerance of 
varied religious beliefs, since move- 
ment provides continual exposure to 
neighbors of differing faiths and re- 
sults in relatively few neighborhoods 
where any particular belief was long 
dominant. Another student, B. K., 
found German church-going to be 
quite different from its American 


14In The Pursuit of Loneliness: 


American Culture at the Breaking 
Point (Boston, 1970), p. 15. 
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counterpart, largely because of the 
proliferation of sects on this side of 
the ocean. Germans, she felt, are ac- 
customed to going to church because 
it is the thing to do on Sundays, and 
because they fear condemnation if 
they do not. Once there, they tend to 
accept whatever is “served” them. 
Americans she found to be almost 
exactly the opposite, attending out of 
conviction rather than habit, and 
shopping around freely to find a de- 
nomination and even a clergyman 
which fit their sincere beliefs. 


Attitudes Toward Government 


One typical distinction between the 
Germans and the Americans came 
from a paper which was the joint ef- 
fort of M.B. and W.P., the latter of 
whom had lived for years in the 
United States. They found a funda- 
mentally different approach to law 
and officialdom, which they illus- 
trated by the supposed case of an 
individual considering the establish- 
ment of a new business enterprise. 
The American, they asserted, “will 
first calculate its chances of succeed- 
ing, while the German will first ask 
himself, ‘Is it allowed?’ ” 


“Both Germans and Americans 
can be said to be law-abiding,” they 
continued, but the average German 
has an almost fanatic faith in his 
nation’s bureaucracy, its officials at 
all levels, and its laws and regula- 
tions. Americans, on the other hand, 
“regard any public servant below the 
rank of Senator with humor, while 
even minor German officials are per- 
sons to be respected and obeyed.” 


A part of the Germans’ submis- 
sive attitude toward their regime, ac- 
cording to M.B. and W.P., can be 
traced to the effects of recent wars. 
The regimentation then in effect and 
the hardships following thereafter, 
combined with the fact that the situ- 
ation was so desperately beyond indi- 
vidual control that only the govern- 
ment seemingly had the power to pro- 
vide possible means for survival, en- 





able the Germans of today who 
lived through it or who have heard 
tales from those who did to submit 
more readily to whatever officialdom 
may ask of them. An economic effect 
has also become deeply engrained by 
past hardships: The German tends 
more easily to live within his means, 
rather than optimistically overex- 
tending himself as the American is 
wont to do. 


But the same two students found 
that the renowned German militarism 
appeared to be waning precisely as 
American inclinations in this direc- 
tion were waxing. One thinks of the 
recent decision of the Bundeswehr to 
issue hairnets to all its members 
whose coiffeurs seem to require it as 
corroborative evidence that German 
militarism is not what it used to 
be." These students found that Ger- 
mans, primarily as a result of two 
disastrous wars, tended “to reflect 
critically upon their national values.” 
In contrast, they felt that Americans 
had found in their heretofore suc- 
cessful military experiences a confir- 
mation of their values, and “were 
proud of their role in more or less 
unselfishly fought wars.” One result 
was that, at least until after Korea 
and Southeast Asia, they were “con- 
vinced that they could still rectify all 
that is not in order” in their world. 


Summary 


There was general agreement among 
all 20-odd students on what in broad 
outline they felt Americans to be and 


15 “Men whose hair is likely to be of 
such a length as to be a hygiene haz- 
ard, a hindrance at work or liable to 
cause an accident will have to wear a 
regulation hair-net.” The nets, how- 
ever, will be a uniform shade of dark 
green. Quoted from the Frankfurter 
Rundschau, Feb. 8, 1971, by The Ger- 
man Tribune, no. 467, Mar. 25, 1971, p. 





how the American character differed 
from that of Germany. One young 
lady summed up these differences in 
terms flattering to Americans, who, 
she said, characteristically demon- 
strate “greater personal freedom, 
tolerance and a certain generosity.” 
Others whom I have not quoted men- 
tioned mobility, the work ethic, an 
idealistic materialism, hospitality to 
strangers, the desire to serve volun- 
tarily their community and their fel- 
lows, morality based on religious be- 
liefs, and other traits in which they 
found Germans and Americans to 
differ in some degree. 


Without exception, the students 
and I could agree that both national 
groups possessed traits which are ad- 
mirable enough to deserve emulation, 
thus drawing the conclusion that 
greater familiarity between the two 
peoples would seem to present oppor- 
tunities for improvement on both 
sides—a possibility by no means lim- 
ited, of course, to Germany and the 
United States. How this particular 
increase of cultural cross-fertiliza- 
tion could best come about was less 
clear in our minds. There was at 
least enthusiastic acceptance of the 
kind of educational exchange in 
which we were then engaged, and an 
acceptance of the desirability of fur- 
ther and expanded exchanges in the 
future. 


One student, B.S., closed her essay 
with a plea for a world in which ex- 
changes would no longer even be nec- 
essary, expressing the hope that in 
time national character studies would 
be obsolete and we might find the 
American, the German, or the Euro- 
pean supplanted by a new generation 
more accurately termed the human. 
Given continuing opportunities for 
us all to live, study, work, and play 
together, need we dismiss the desire 
of B.S.asavain hope? & 











The author traces the history of the international 
baccalaureate from 1962, when the idea was initially 
developed, to the present time when examinations 
are being given and international schools are little 
by little abandoning national curricula and tests in 
favor of the single international baccalaureate. 


The International Baccalaureate 


by Harlan P. Hanson 


N EDUCATION, as in other societal 

I institutions, changes rarely occur 
singly. Problems perceived, con- 

fronted, and, with fortune, solved in 
one set of circumstances lead inex- 
orably to new circumstances which, 
in turn, disrupt former equilibria 
elsewhere on the social scene. Hegel, 
in short, proves all too right, and 
things keep moving in. 

This is especially true today in ed- 
ucation and in international affairs, 
where society’s needs and people’s ex- 
pectations, based on the achieve- 
ments of recent generations, define 
again new issues for the next. And 
thus it is particularly true in inter- 


national education, where an ironic 


muse of history provides teachers 
and administrators with a more mo- 
bile, more demanding, and more het- 
erogeneous clientele at the same 
time that effective transition from 
secondary to tertiary education is 
becoming an increasingly important 
issue—both to people and to institu- 
tions—throughout the developed and 
developing worlds. 

Indeed, at a time when many na- 
tional systems of education are in 
rapid flux, if not under siege, one 
has good cause to wonder how inter- 
national schools survive at all. For 
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each of them assumes not only the 
general problems of the national cli- 
entele or clienteles which it seeks to 
serve, but also the unique problems 
of diverse programs offered to tem- 
porary, transitory students. Verita- 
ble Towers of Babel filled with ado- 
lescent nomads, they face a task as 
difficult as it is critical in today’s in- 
creasingly international, mobile, edu- 
cated world. And their response to 
this set of problems—a _ response 
stemming from their twin senses of 
urgency and of independence—may 
well suggest ways of possible change 
to other schools and national systems 
which, if less hard-pressed and more 
ponderous, are also charged with the 
education of young people in the in- 
creasingly sophisticated, inter-re- 
lated community of man. 


School-Leaving Examinations 


At the risk of offending the reader 
with the obvious, one might point out 
that, Canada apart, almost all other 
nations have public, governmental 
systems of higher education, admis- 
sion to which is explicitly attached to 
the attainment of a “passing” grade 
on the national school-leaving exami- 
nation. And the examination is, in 
turn, a battery—with greater or less 
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choice open to the student and his 
school—of rather precisely pre- 
scribed curricular tests on the native 
language and literature, mathemat- 
ics, history, foreign language, natu- 
ral science, and the rest. One either 
passes or does not pass the French 
Baccalaureate, the Swiss Matura, or 
the German Abitur, and therewith 
one either is or is not admitted to 
the national university system. 


In the United Kingdom the situa- 
tion is, of course, slightly more dif- 
fuse. Yet even there there are spe- 
cific examinations, on clearly pre- 
scribed syllabi, which have to be 
“passed” if a student is to be consid- 
ered for admission. And, of course, 
however general the College Board 
and American College Tests may 
make their instruments, the sheer 
existence and importance of these 
tests give parents, children, and 
schools something specific at which to 
focus and direct their concerns. For 
this reason they, too, are perceived 
as exerting a specific, national cur- 
ricular pressure on the plans of an 
international school. 


And thus, in short, international 
schools face an extraordinary prob- 
lem both locally, as they seek to 
serve diverse and shifting popula- 
tions, and externally, as they seek to 
prepare an increasing proportion of 
their students for an increasing 
range of these sharp and separate 
national examinations. 


Some so-called “International 
Schools” content themselves—fre- 
quently perforce—with being na- 
tional schools abroad, providing en- 


claves of the homeland to groups of 
nationals residing in some for- 
eign city and to interested third par- 
ties. Yet this solution often offers 
limited attraction and utility not 
only to those third parties, who thus 
acquire a choice between the local 
school system and that of yet an- 
other nation, but to all the parents 
and children involved. After all, 
many such members of the world’s 
growing international community de- 
sire that a truly international pro- 
gram be available, one drawing upon 
a maximal range of national cul- 
tures, open to an international group 
of children, and leading to admission 
to national universities throughout 
the world. This the national school 
abroad, however benevolent its pur- 
poses and acceptable its country’s 
certificate, cannot provide. 


The International Baccalaureate, 
on the other hand, is a collaborative 
attempt—indeed, by now a set of spe- 
cific operations—to turn this ex- 
traordinary problem inside-out and, 
by the provision of a common, inter- 
nationally acceptable school-leaving 
certificate, transform the agony of 
international schools into the ex- 
traordinary opportunity that it 
ought to be. 


Beginnings 


The project, the history and proc- 
esses of which are sketched below, 
consists of offices at Geneva (for op- 
erations) and at Oxford (for re- 
search); a governing council] com- 
posed of educators and government 
officials from Europe, Africa, Asia, 
and the Americas; Executive and 
Consultative Committees; and a 
Director-General. A General Guide to 
the International Baccalaureate is 
available from the Geneva office.* 


The plan, as the Guide explains, 
began to take shape in 1962 when 
UNESCO financed an attempt on the 


1 The Geneva office is at 12, Chemin 
Rieu. Price of the Guide is $1 or 4.50 
Swiss francs. 
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part of the Geneva International 
School and the International Schools 
Association to harmonize the array 
of history syllabi required by the 
several national examinations most 
immediately concerned. The ration- 
ale commended itself to other sub- 
jects, and soon working parties, con- 
sisting of school and _ university 
teachers, were exploring the possibil- 
ity of a full set of subject-matter 
tests which, in appropriate combina- 
tions, could serve in lieu of separate 
national school-leaving examinations 
at international schools and thus, in 
turn, permit these schools to organ- 
ize reasonably unified and rational 
programs for their students. 


In 1963 the International Schools 
Examination Syndicate (ISES) was 
established in Geneva as an ‘“Asso- 
ciation” under Swiss law. In 1965 At- 
lantic College (now known as United 
World College of the Atlantic, South 
Wales) joined the experiment; and 
the United Nations International 
School formally joined in 1967. 
Other schools, like the Goethe Gym- 
nasium in Frankfurt/Main, the 
Lycee International at Saint-Ger- 
main-en-Laye, and the International 
College in Beirut, became increas- 
ingly involved as the project devel- 
oped momentum. 


A Swiss “Fondation” 


In 1967 the venture, now under its 
director, Mr. A. D. C. Peterson— 
also director of the Department of 
Educational Studies at Oxford Uni- 
versity—was made a Swiss nonprofit 
corporation (“Fondation”) under the 
new name of International Baccalau- 
reate Office and with an enlarged 
council. In February 1967 a broad 
conference, involving delegates from 
11 countries and observers from 
three national examination boards, 
UNESCO, and the Council of Eu- 
rope, met to consider the general 
structure and regulations of the pro- 
ject as proposed by its leadership. 
This general program, as outlined 
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below, was accepted in principle by 
the delegates and was developed dur- 
ing 1968 and 1969 with funds pro- 
vided by the Twentieth Century 
Fund and the Ford Foundation. 


During this time examiners were 
appointed; conferences held in the 
respective fields; potentially partici- 
pating schools and universities—in- 
deed, entire national education au- 
thorities—identified, informed, and 
satisfied; and, in 1969, trial exami- 
nations offered. Consideration of both 
costs and prudence required that the 
venture be severely limited in scope 
until its feasibility—from the many 
points of view involved—was suffi- 
ciently clear to insure the broad base 
and general acceptance that, to- 
gether, can make such a program 
self-supporting at reasonable fees. 


A 6-year experiment (1970-76) 
was therefore mounted on a rigor- 
ously limited scale, with a basic 
grant from the Ford Foundation 
being matched from other sources, 
with evaluating research being per- 
formed at Oxford, and with eventual 
candidacies being restricted to 20 or 
25 multinational schools in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and both Americas. 


First Examinations 


The first formal examinations were 
offered in May 1970 to over 300 stu- 
dents at 11 schools. More than 400 
other students, at several of these 
schools and four more, took the ex- 
aminations on a trial, rather than 
official, basis. The importance of 
such certifying examinations in a 
student’s life and the understandable 
reluctance of school authorities—and 
especially parents—to abandon the 
certainties, however uncomfortable, 
of the past for the untested ad- 
vantages of the future, have caused 
many schools entering the program 
to engage in a year or two of “trial 
examinations” before taking the full 
plunge of a unified curriculum aim- 
ing deliberately at the International 


Baccalaureate. Since the several na- 
tional examinations, and hence curri- 
cula, differ among themselves—in- 
deed, these very differences led the 
founding schools to undertake the 
project—these trial examinations, 
offered to students in traditional, na- 
tional programs, have been as ineffi- 
cient as they have been understanda- 
ble. The overall passing rate, in 
1970, of 70 percent includes the re- 
sults of these trial examinations. 
One may assume that the passing 
rate among official candidates was 
considerably higher and will rise now 
that trial candidacies are finished. 


The clearest sign of the schools’ 
satisfaction with the program will be, 
of course, this abandonment of na- 
tional curricula and tests in favor of 
the single International Baccalau- 
reate. Several of these, like the 
United Nations International School 
and the United World College of the 
Atlantic, have already taken this 
critical step. Other participants are 
presently making this change. And 
with this step the project, if still in 
a limited experimental form, is 
firmly under way. 


Tests in Six Fields 


A full International Baccalaureate 
Examination consists of six subjects, 
three of them—at the candidate’s 
choice—to be taken at the Higher 
Level—roughly comparable io first- 
year college work in the United 
States—and the other three at the 
Subsidiary Level. This battery is 
thus a bit broader than the British 
Sixth Form, a bit more focused than 
the French Baccalaureate, and 
rather like a combination of senior 
high school and college freshman 
studies in America. Students from 
participating schools who do not seek 
the full International Baccalaureate 
Diploma may, however, sit for single 
subjects and receive formal grades 
on these separate examinations. Can- 
didates for the Diploma must receive 
a satisfactory mark of 4 on each of 
their six examinations, with some 


compensating averaging allowed 
among the three tests at each level. 


The six different fields are briefly 
put as follows :’ 


1. A first modern language, includ- 
ing work in world literature; pre- 
sumably the student’s native lan- 
guage or the working language of 
the school. 


2. A second modern language. 


3. A social study: history, geogra- 
phy, economics, philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, or social anthropology. 


4. An experimental science: phys- 
ics, chemistry, biology, or a combina- 
tion of these. 


5. Mathematics. 


6. A range of electives, including 
art, music, an ancient language, a 
third modern language, further 
mathematics, an option under (3) or 
(4) not already chosen, or—for that 
matter—any reasonable alternative 
upon due notice. 


Assessment is generally in the form 
of 4-hour examinations at the 
Higher Level and 38-hour examina- 
tions at the Subsidiary Level, with 
particular attention paid—through 
recording cassettes—to oral expres- 
sion in modern languages “foreign” 
to the candidate. Languages of as- 
sessment are presently French or 
English, at the student’s choice. 


Answering a Need 


If the Examiners did not pass all 
their candidates, it is also true that 
several of them were highly im- 
pressed by many of the papers, liken- 
ing them to honors work at college. 
And if the future will see a greater 
variety of more personal paths from 
European schools to universities, 
with less weight placed on prescrip- 
tive, certifying tests and more on ap- 
titude, achievement, and counseling, 


2 For detailed specifications the 
one will wish to refer to the General 
uide. 
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it is also true that, at the present, 
the International Baccalaureate is 
answering a real need to the general 
satisfaction of participating schools, 
universities, and students. Indeed, 
the freedom—and even the duty—of 
the Examiners to inspect, consider, 
and synthesize the many relevant na- 
tional programs have lent a real 
touch of hybrid vigor to the project, 
a vigor that is swiftly gaining re- 
spect. If, therefore, the days of such 
certifying examinations are num- 
bered, it is the desire of the IBO 
Council] to offer, during that interim, 
the best and, in the final years, per- 
haps the last such examination, and 
thus, like a Hegelian hero, to help 
create a world in which to be redun- 
dant. 


But before that day comes, much 
remains to be learned and many lives 


remain to be led. And thus if, at the 
moment, in many countries the pos- 
session of such a certificate, national 
or otherwise, does not absolutely 
guarantee admission to a specific 
university, it is already true that at 
most universities in Western Europe, 
North America, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Israel, Bulgaria, Nigeria, and 
Iran the International Baccalaureate 
is being treated as the operational 
equivalent of the standard national 
examinations it was designed to re- 
place, whether for admissions, as on 
the Continent, or, as in America, for 
advanced standing. Young people are 
proceeding to universities of their 
choice on this condition, and re- 
search is under way to determine 
whether they—and their schools and 
universities—will be served as well in 
the long run as they seem to have 
been in the short. @ 





Foreign Graduate Students at Michigan State 


Graduate students now make up 85 percent of the total of foreign 
students on campus, according to figures on educational exchange in 
the International Studies and Programs Office at Michigan State 
University. Reflecting a shift in proportions which is nationwide 
among foreign students, the Michigan State percentage, however, 
is higher than the national average (44 percent graduate, 47 percent 
undergraduate). Fifteen years ago undergraduates represented 60 
percent of the total nationally. The shift may indicate that countries 
dependent in the past on Western institutions to train their under- 
graduates have developed their own resources, according to Dr. 
Homer Higbee, assistant dean for educational exchange. 
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“A book issued in 1889 by the famous educator, 


Calvin Ellis Stowe, husband of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, was a plea for the reform of education in 
the United States. Referring to efforts for education 
in Russia, Stowe wrote that the system of education 
there ‘cannot but be deeply interesting to us, since 
Russia has so many points of resemblance, and of 
striking contrast, to our own country.’ ” 


Russia and the United States, 1776-1917: 
Cultural-Educational Relations 
Between Two Revolutions 


by William W. Brickman 


HE DAILY NEWSPAPERS, radio, and 

television constantly remind us 

of the two giants of the 20th 
century—the United States and the 
U.S.S.R.; it is thus appropriate to 
discuss the interaction between our 
two countries.’ I think it would be 
interesting to relate the present to 
the past, to observe the evolution of 
the relationships over the years. This 
might have some practical purpose. 
We can better understand the present 
if we know how it came to be. On the 
other hand, such a study may have 
no practical purpose whatsoever, but 
might be an example of knowledge 
for the sake of knowledge. Nobody 
ever knows when theoretical, im- 
practical, nonfunctional, nonrelevant 
knowledge may become important. 
This is the point of view I would 
like to express—that, while the rela- 


1This article is based on a lecture 
given Sept. 23, 1970, to the Lambda 
Chapter of the National Slavic Honor 
Society at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


tionships of the U.S.S.R. to the 
United States are interesting and im- 
portant today, they were also of 
significance in the past. 


Early Russian Relations 


The relations of the United States 
with tsaristic Russia came rather late 
in history, simply because the United 
States was a new country. Russia, of 
course, was some eight centuries 
older. The Russians had a great deal 
of experience in dealing with other 
ethnic groups. We recall the Scandi- 
navians, the Varangians, prior to the 
origin of Kievan, as well as the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Russia 
through the intermediacy of the By- 
zantine Greeks. We also recall the 
Mongol invasion, and the subsequent 
interaction between the two faces— 
the West and the East—inside Rus- 
sia. Then came the 15th-century cul- 
tural invasion of Russia by the Ital- 
ians. Ivan the Great married one of 
the nieces of the last Emperor of By- 
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zantium who lived in Rome. When 
this young lady left for Russia, she 
took along 100 or more Italian pro- 
fessional] men, artisans and cultural 
specialists, who produced a kind of 
cultural renaissance. 


Also pertinent to the background 
of international cultural relations in- 
volving Russia and other countries 
was the founding in the 16th century 
in Moscow of the German or foreign 
quarter. The Germans and the Rus- 
sians had a great deal to do with 
each other, right through the 16th, 
17th, and 18th centuries. One can re- 
member, among all the leading 
statesmen in Russian history, a num- 
ber of German names—Burkhart, 
Christoph von Munnich, Ernst Jo- 
hann Biron, and others. We might 
add the Scottish Patrick Gordon and 
the English Dr. Giles Fletcher, au- 
thor of the book, Of the Russe Com- 
mon Wealth (1591). The latter com- 
mented on the illiteracy of the Rus- 
sians, not merely of the Russian 
peasant and the urban dweller but 
also of the Russian priests and even 
of the bishops. He was, of course, 
speaking from the standpoint of a 
Cambridge man, so that anything 
below his level constituted illiteracy. 

The Poles and other Slavs had re- 
lations of a cultural and educational 
nature with the Russians. One can 
remember, if I may jump ahead, that 
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in the time of Catherine the Great 
there was an import from Serbia, 
Jankovich Mirievski, who brought 
about a reform in 18th-century Rus- 
sian education, based on the reform 
he had accomplished in Austro-Hun- 
gary, which may have been derived, 
in part at least, from the education 
he had as a youngster while still in 
Serbia. 


The French and the Russians had 
a great deal in common in culture, 
especially in the era of Catherine the 
Great, when Diderot wrote a plan of 
the educational system of Russia. Di- 
derot got along very well—intellec- 
tually that is—with Catherine, and 
he prepared this project on the basis 
of an advanced country like France. 
This was too much for Russia, and 
Catherine put the plan away in the 
top drawer, where it languished for a 
while. In any case, French culture 
played a very great role in the Rus- 
sian mind throughout the 18th cen- 
tury and right through the reign of 
Alexander the First. 


The Swiss provided some of the 
early members of the Imperial Acad- 
emy of Sciences in St. Petersburg. 
In this same frame of reference we 
will recall that the Germans played a 
very important role in the founding 
of the Academy. When Peter the 
Great was wandering through Cen- 
tral and Western Europe, he received 
correspondence from Leibniz, who 
was the founder of the Berlin Acad- 
emy of Sciences in 1700. It is likely 
that the Imperial Academy of Sci- 
ences, founded shortly before the 
death of Peter in 1725, was an out- 
growth of the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences. 


So, the Germans, the Swiss, the 
Austrians, the Slavs, the Scandinavi- 
ans, the Western Europeans all had 
some cultural relations with Russia. 
Russian students went to Oxford and 
Cambridge, and to Italy and Ger- 
many to study. Catherine sent two 
students to study law at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh with Adam Smith 
and other Scottish philosophers. 





Very few people went to Russia to 
study. Very few people drew out of 
Russia any cultural kind of experi- 
ence, except in an informal way, 
prior to the 19th century. 


Early Relations With Americans 


But now we come to the Americans. I 
would like to trace with you some of 
the earliest experiences the Ameri- 
cans had with the Russians. It is 
hard to tell when things began, and 
one convenient point of departure 
might be the publication in the 
Sankt Peterburgskie Vedemosti (St. 
Petersburg Journal), in 1752, of an 
article about Benjamin Franklin’s 
discovery of atmospheric electricity. 
This is probably the first knowledge 
that educated Russians had in their 
own language of some of the newer, 
practical, scientific experiments ac- 
complished in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 


In the same year an ode was pub- 
lished called “On the Usefulness of 
Glass,” in which Franklin is identi- 
fied as a hero, because he was recog- 
nized as the discoverer of the light- 
ening rod. It was an appreciation of 
prerevolutionary American culture 
by the outstanding Russian-Euro- 
pean scientist, Mikhail V. Lomonosov, 
the co-founder of the University of 
Moscow. This remarkable man was a 
great linguist, poet, philosopher, edu- 
cator, and historian, as well as scien- 
tist. In many ways, he paralleled the 
career of Franklin. Franklin was a 
linguist, anthropologist, printer, phi- 
losopher, educator, and historian. 
These two men found much to admire 
in each other, and this was even be- 
fore the American Revolution. 


And then came the shot heard 
around the world. England in 1775 
decided that it could not afford to 
send its own people to fight in the 
American colonies, and so it hired 
Hessian troops. Convinced that it 
still did not have enough manpower 
to fight in America, England asked 
Catherine the Great for Russian 


troops. After all, there was a limit- 
less amount of manpower there. 
Catherine could have said “nein,” 
since she was a minor German Prin- 
cess to begin with, but by that time 
she knew enough to say “nyet.” The 
blandishments of English diplomacy 
did not work. In any case, from 1775 
to 1779, repeated attempts were made 
by English diplomats to hire Russian 
troops to fight against the Ameri- 
cans, Why did they go to Catherine? 
Obviously, because Catherine was 
still a despot, although enlightened, 
and any kind of revolution would be 
a threat to her. Logically Catherine 
should have provided troops to fight 
the Americans, but she found many 
good reasons why Russians should 
not go. 


Now that America seemed to be on 
the road to independence, it was mak- 
ing efforts to get official recognition 
in Russia. The ground was laid by 
Alexander Radishchev, who in his 
“Ode to Freedom” wrote rhapsodi- 
cally about American freedom, which 
to him was exemplary. He recognized 
freedom since he lived in a despotic 
country. I have some quotations 
from the manuscript of the “Journey 
from St. Petersburg to Moscow,” 
which was not published until after 
the revolution of 1905. Radishchev 
said of America and George Wash- 
ington: “Thou wert and art invinci- 
ble. Thy leader Washington is lib- 
erty,” and he appealed to the Ameri- 
can people to preserve God’s gift of 
liberty. “Your example,” Radishchev 
said, “has set a goal for us. We all 
wish for the same. I have no part in 
your glory, but since your soul is 
subject to no one, allow, at least, my 
ashes to rest in your soil.” 


Alexander Radishchevy did not 
praise everything about America. He 
criticized the institution of slavery, 
which he saw as parallel to that of 
serfdom in his country. He con- 
stantly came back to the principle of 
freedom—freedom of the press, free- 
dom of thought, and, presumably, ac- 
ademic freedom. And he wrote on his 
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journey, “The American States pro- 
vided for freedom of the press, 
among the very first laws establish- 
ing civil liberty.” He praised, in par- 
ticular, the State of Pennyslvania, 
and he quoted the Constitution of 
Pennsylvania, that the people have a 
right to freedom of speech, and 
writing, and publishing their senti- 
ments, and therefore the freedom of 
the press ought not to be restrained. 
He cited constant examples of judges 
who were attacked in the press and 
who fought back by means of the 
press. In other words, there was an 
opportunity for people to discuss the 
issues in public, without any auto- 
cratic, despotic kind of recrimina- 
tion. 


Radishchev was aware that the 
young American republic had made 
some strides forward. For example, 
he tells us about the achievements in 
the field of atmospheric electricity. 
So we have an interesting apprecia- 
tion at this early date of one aspect 
of American culture. This seems to 
have been in the minds of some of 
the Russians, when for the first time 
they met real live Americans. 


First Representative From U.S. 


In 1781 there appeared, in St. Peters- 
burg, Francis Dana, the first repre- 
sentative of the American Revolu- 
tionary Government—this was before 
the adoption of our Constitution. 
Naturally Catherine did not jump to 
recognize the new American republic, 
and Francis Dana cooled his heels. 
He had no status. How did Dana 
communicate with the Russians? He 
had no linguistic preparation, but as 
insurance he took along a young man 
of 14, by the name of John Quincy 
Adams, whose qualification, aside 
from his connections, was that he 
spoke a highly imperfect French. 
Now French was the language of di- 
plomacy. One did not have to know 
Russian, since the Russian nobility 
did not use the native language in 
dealing with foreigners. Catherine 
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learned Russian the hard way. She 
wrote in French, no doubt trying to 
imitate the Prussian Frederic le Roi, 
who spoke French to civilized people, 
and German to soldiers and dogs. Or 
so he said. 


John Quincy Adams became the 
interpreter, the secretary, and the 
junior diplomat. He tried to open 
doors, but he could not get very far. 
However, he does tell us of some of 
the conditions in Russian education 
during his first trip. He says that it 
is difficult to find anybody who would 
teach Latin or Greek in St. Peters- 
burg, except at an exorbitant price. 
He wanted to take courses, but he 
could not find any—and with some 
reason, considering the dependence 
of Russian higher education on im- 
ported scholarly talent from Ger- 
many and elsewhere. So, obviously, 
there were virtually no opportunities 
for study other than in one of the 
Russian Orthodox seminaries, which 
would not appeal to John Quincy 
Adams, of course. He was somewhat 
of an ecumenicist, since he served as 
an intermediary between the Euro- 
pean Jesuits, who had a sanctuary in 
Russia, and the American Jesuits. 
He transmitted messages for the 
Catholics, but his ecumenicism was 
not wide enough for him to expose 
himself to the teachings of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church. Accordingly, 
he complained that he could not 
spend his spare time to study Latin 
and Greek. Let us remember that he 
was only 14-16 years old during his 
stay in Russia. And so, exit Francis 
Dana and John Quincy Adams. 


Popular Americans 


The Americans dabbled in diplomacy 
for a while, but what was happening 
in culture? In culture, we note the 
lionization by Russians of Washing- 
ton and Franklin to begin with. In 
1784 the life of Washington appeared 
in Russian—probably the first book 
in American history to appear in the 
Russian language. And in the same 





year there appeared a translation of 
“Poor Richard’s Almanac” by Frank- 
lin. Furthermore, Catherine made 
sure that Franklin was elected a 
member of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences, the highest honor any for- 
eigner, or Russian for that matter, 
could get in recognition of his scien- 
tific work. 


Another example of early Rus- 
sian-American relations might be 
John Paul Jones, who became Admi- 
ral Jones of the Russian navy. Rus- 
sia had a need for advanced, skilled 
manpower, and it was constantly 
trying to break out in the North and 
the South, toward the sea, but Bri- 
tannia ruled the waves. Russia called 
upon America because America was 
trying to get some of the trade of 
Europe, as well as to obtain diplo- 
matic recognition. The American 
Jones was hired as an admiral; but, 
by reason of prejudice and hatred, 
the English admirals prevailed upon 
Catherine to exile him to the south- 
ern front, where more action was 
going on against Turkey. SoJones be- 
came an admiral of the Black Sea 
fleet because of this ethnic prejudice. 
We find the admiral eventually being 
arrested on the charge of alleged rape 
of a young woman who belonged to 
what was commonly called “the 
world’s second oldest profession.” 


While on this question of alleged 
indiscretions with the other sex, let 
me balance that with an experience 
of the Consul General of Russia, Koz- 
lov, in Philadelphia in the early 
19th century. This official took a 
shine to the maid whose profile belied 
her 12 years. Coming from the upper 
strata of the population, and knowing 
that maids are from the lower, he 
allegedly came into her room and 
raped her. Immediately the plenipo- 
tentiary of St. Petersburg in Wash- 
ington came to Philadelphia and de- 
manded that Kozlov be freed on the 
grounds of diplomatic immunity in 
his capacity of Consul General of 
Russia. Then President James Madi- 
son got into the act, which almost led 


to the severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Russia. Fortunately, everybody for- 
got what had happened, and Kozlov 
never came back. But this incident 
balances the story of early interna- 
tional contacts between Russia and 
America. 


Jefferson and the Tsar 


In the early 19th century, as soon as 
it was evident that the United States 
was here to stay, after a successful 
revolutionary war and after a war 
with France in 1799-1800 in defense 
of its freedom of the seas, the idea 
that America deserved some diplo- 
matic and cultural recognition came 
to be accepted. And so we have 
Thomas Jefferson and Tsar Alexan- 
der the First beginning to corre- 
spond. In a series of letters, from 
1804 to 1808, they conferred upon 
each other the most exalted titles. 
Jefferson, in many ways a conserva- 
tive person, spoke most extrava- 
gantly of the Autocrat of all the 
Russians. Alexander, not to be out- 
done, answered him in French, with 
comparable sentiments. Here is a 
sample of Jeffersonian style in inter- 
national relations: 

I owe an acknowledgement to 
your Imperial Majesty for the 
great satisfaction I have received 
from your letter of August 20, 
1805, and embrace the opportunity 
it affords of giving expression to 
the sincere respect and veneration 
I entertain for your character. It 
will be among the latest and most 
soothing comforts of my life to 
have seen advanced to the govern- 
ment of so extensive a portion of 
the earth, and at so early a period 
of his life, a Sovereign, whose rul- 
ing passion is the advancement of 
the happiness and prosperity of 
his people. And not of his own peo- 
ple only. But who can extend his 
eye and his good will to a distant 
and infant nation, unoffending in 
its course, unambitious in its 
viev7s. 

But remember that Alexander was a 
liberal from 1801—his accession to 
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the throne—until roughly 1813. Jef- 
ferson, who was a liberal himself in 
many respects, was not actually con- 
tradicting his own views. 


First U.S. Minister to Russia 


Jefferson nominated ministers to 
Russia; the first nominee was re- 
jected by the Senate, because of the 
feeling that the time was not appro- 
priate. But when Madison became 
President he reopened the question, 
and John Quincy Adams was ap- 
pointed as the first United States 
Minister to Russia, serving from 
1809 to 1814. In his letters and diary 
he tells us how he met for the first 
time His Imperial Majesty. The en- 
counter was a very satisfactory one, 
and he presented his credentials. 
Here are his own words: 


I was conducted to the entrance 
of the Emperor’s cabinet, the door 
of which was open, and at which he 
stopped. I entered and found the 
Emperor alone. As I stepped for- 
ward, he advanced to me near the 
door, and said, “Monsieur, je suis 
charmé d’avoir le plaisir de vous 
voir ici.” I then presented to him 
my credential letter, and, address- 
ing him in French, said that in de- 
livering it, I was charged to add 
that the President of the United 
States hoped His Imperial Majesty 
would consider the mission as 
proof of the present respect for 
His Majesty’s person and charac- 
ter, and his desire to multiply and 
strengthen the relations, friend- 
ship, and commerce between His 
Majesty’s provinces and the United 
States. 

Adams was a very clever fellow. 
Whereas other ambassadors were able 
to enjoy themselves, he, as a good 
Puritan, was very sparing in that re- 
spect. He often got up early to walk 
along the banks of the Neva River— 
and so did Alexander. Adams may 
have been tipped off that Alexander 
was in the habit of walking alone. 
And so the two met and conversed 
occasionally about matters of cul- 
ture. In this way Adams wormed his 
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way into diplomatic relations, far 
ahead of the more experienced diplo- 
mats. He was a very persistent man, 
and he soon found himself in the top 
diplomatic echelons. How did Adams 
get along with his colleagues? He tells 
us in his entry for November 25, 
1809: 

Dined with the Saxon Minister, 
Count Einsiedel, with a small dip- 
lomatic party of about fifteen per- 
sons. The French Ambassador had 
been engaged, but had been sent to 
dine with the Emperor. The 
Count’s dinner was very elegant, 
and his house is quite magnificent. 
I had conversation about Spanish 
affairs, and upon Homer, with Gen- 
eral Pardo [the Ambassador from 
Spain].... 

Here was a product of American 
education as fully at home in the 
classics and modern German litera- 
ture as in contemporary events. 
He must have been a source of won- 
der to his European colleagues. 
Truly Adams was a remarkable man, 
a humanistic Franklin of his time— 
at least in Russia. Adams visited 
schools and attended examinations. 
He commented very perceptively on 
the fact that the young ladies did 
well with art and music, and showed 
evidence of effective memorization. 
We get an insight into the status of 
Russian education through these 
comments. 

John Quincy Adams went on to 
bigger and better things. First he 
helped bring an end to the War of 
1812. As Secretary of State he 
formed the statement which became 
known in 1823 as the Monroe Doc- 
trine, closing the Americas to any 
colonization by European powers. 
This kept the Holy Alliance out of 
the new Latin American Republics. 
This doctrine was derived, in part, 
from the experience Adams had had 
with the Russians. 

Another Minister to Russia was 
James Buchanan, who later became 
President of the United States. A 
succession of prominent persons 
served in St. Petersburg in the U.S. 








diplomatic service. I could mention, 
for example, Cassius Marcellus Clay 
from Kentucky, a great American, 
who applied the principle of foreign 
aid by sending information about 
Russian agronomy to Kentucky to 
relieve some of the agricultural prob- 
lems in his own State. 


Literary Translations 


In the realm of literature, by 1825 
there were translations of Franklin’s 
writings into Russian and reports by 
Russians who visited and wrote books 
about the United States. One of them 
was the artist Paviel Svinyin, who 
visited Philadelphia, among other 
places, and wrote about the condi- 
tions he observed, generally praising 
the United States and contrasting it 
favorably with conditions in his own 
country. Then came translations of 
Russian literature into English. No 
less a literary figure than Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow was _ inter- 
ested in the Russian language for a 
while but could not keep up with it, 
and so he concentrated on French, 
Spanish, and Italian literature. 


Thg political ideology of the 
United States, insofar as constitu- 
tionalism and democracy were con- 
cerned, attracted many Russian 
readers. There was an undoubted im- 
pact of American political philosophy 
on the Decembrists in 1825. Many of 
their writings cite as great heroes 
Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, 
Thomas Paine, and others. They felt 
that America was the model country 
and that, if Russia were to become a 
free country, it should follow the ex- 
ample of the United States. 


Then Nicholas I came to power, 
and repression and despotism pre- 
vailed. One of the good things Nicho- 
las did was to call on the United 
States for help to build what is re- 
garded as the first permanent rail- 
road in Russia, from St. Petersburg 
to Moscow. Some of the American 
representatives really learned Rus- 
sian very well. Perhaps the best ex- 


ample was Jeremiah Curtin, known 
as the “Jesuitical Irishman.” A mas- 
ter of many languages, Curtin trans- 
lated Russian literature into English 
and he delivered lectures in Russian 
in St. Petersburg and Moscow, a 
great feat, thereby giving much pub- 
licity to the American educational 
system. 


Events of the 19th Century 


Relations during the 19th century 
were on again, off again. A treaty of 
commerce and navigation was signed 
by the United States and Russia in 
1832, but was abrogated in 1911. 
During the Civil War, in 1863, at a 
low point in the morale of the North- 
ern people, Russian fleets appeared, 
unexpectedly and simultaneously in 
New York and San Francisco, to the 
general joy of the North. The mili- 
tary impact was illustrated by the 
fact that a Russian managed to be- 
come a general in the Union army. 
This “mad Russian” served with 
General William T. Sherman in his 
march through Georgia. 


We have examples of translations 
of books and articles explaining Rus- 
sia to the United States, and vice 
versa. There were also writings pub- 
lished during the 19th century in 
American educational journals about 
Russia. Americans did not discover 
Russian education on October 4, 
1957, as alleged by many newspaper 
columnists and TV commentators. As 
early as 1830 the American Journal 
of Education, edited by William Rus- 
sell, published an article called 
“State of Education in Russia.” The 
anonymous author stated that no 
country in the world presents refine- 
ment and barbarism in a more singu- 
lar contrast than Russia. Written by 
a German for a French periodical, 
the article described conditions in 
Russia. The writer said the number 
of well-educated persons was very 
small—chiefly merchants, nobles, and 
foreigners. The peasantry was 
plunged in ignorance and was conse- 
quently indifferent to improvement; 
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the inhabitants of “little Russia” 
were superior to the rest of the Rus- 
sians. (No indication was given as to 
how the author arrived at this con- 
clusion.) Vilna and Dorfat were “the 
most distinguished” among the uni- 
versities, he said—both, incidentally, 
not really Russian, even though lo- 
cated within the Russian empire. The 
final statement in the article is inter- 
esting: “The peasantry are advanc- 
ing in civilization, and the number 
of free laborers is increasing.” The 
later American Journal of Educa- 
tion,® edited by the first U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, Henry Bar- 
nard, also contained information on 
Russia; and publications of the U.S. 
Bureau of Education, now the Office 
of Education, similarly published in- 
formation about education in Russia. 


Author-Educator Stowe 


A book issued in 1839 by the famous 
educator, Calvin Ellis Stowe, husband 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe, Common 
Schools and Teacher Seminaries, was 
a plea for the reform of education in 
the United States. Referring to ef- 
forts for education in Russia, Stowe 
wrote that the system of education 
there “cannot but be deeply interest- 
ing to us, since Russia has so many 
points of resemblance, and of strik- 
ing contrast, to our own country.” He 
went on to mention that religious 
societies in Russia translated Ameri- 
can religious tracts into Russian and 
disseminated them as materials of 
study for religious education. In a 
reference to universities he said: 


Though the Emperor of Russia 
is justly accused of unpardonable 
oppression in respect to Poland, yet 
he does not carry his oppression 
so far as to deprive the poor 
Polanders of the benefits of edu- 
cation, but is exerting the same 
laudable zeal to provide teachers 
for Poland, as for any other parts 


2This journal, published from 1855 
to 1881, has no connection with the ear- 
lier American Journal of Education ed- 
ited by William Russell. 
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of his dominions. It has _ been 
found exceedingly difficult to ob- 
tain teachers, who are willing to 
exercise their calling in the cold 
and inhospitable regions of Si- 
beria.* To facilitate this object, 
special privileges have been 
granted to Siberian teachers, and 
Siberian young men are admitted 
to the University of Kazan free of 
expense, on condition that they de- 
vote a certain number of years to 
the business of school-keeping in 
Siberia. 


Stowe pointed out that 


. . . it is the policy of the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction not to 
crowd the schools with too many 
pupils, but to furnish as many 
teachers as possible, particularly 
in the higher institutions, that 
each individual scholar may re- 
ceive a due share of attention. As 
an illustration, I will refer to some 
of the universities. The University 
of St. Petersburg has two hun- 
dred and thirty pupils and fifty- 
two officers [administrators] and 
teachers, or one teacher to every 
four or five students. At Moscow, 
four hundred and fifty-six stu- 
dents, one hundred and sixty-eight 
teachers and officers, or one to 
every two or three students. That 
of Kazan, seventy officers and 
teachers, to two hundred and 
thirty-eight students, or one to 
every three or four students. .. . 


With all these allowances, how- 
ever, we may set down as a prin- 
ciple, that in the universities, it 
is intended that there shall be one 
teacher at least to every eight or 
ten students. This may be going to 
excess, but it is certain that the 
ambition to multiply students be- 
yond all means of teaching has 
been a great injury to education 
in American institutions. Educa- 
tion can never be what it is capable 
of being, unless the teacher can 
command time to become familiar 
with each individual mind under 
his care, and to adapt his mode of 


3 Incidentally, the trade union of edu- 
cators and scientific workers in the 
U.S.S.R. still has trouble getting teach- 
ers to work out in thes2 areas. 





teaching to its peculiarities. To in- 
struct only in masses, and to apply 
the same methods of instruction to 
all, is like throwing the drugs of 
an apothecary’s shop into one 
great caldron, stirring them to- 
gether, and giving every patient 
in the hospital a portion of that 
mixture. ... 

In view of such facts as these, 
who is not ready to exclaim, “Well 
done, cold, semi-barbarous, des- 
potic Russia! May other nations 
more favored by Nature and 
Providence, emulate thy example!” 
I might point out that American 

education was not unknown to Count 
Leo Tolstoi. The school he founded in 
the late 1850’s used new kinds of 
reading material for children. Tol- 
stoi, who insisted on innovation, 
called attention to an American book 
which had been translated in the 
1830’s into Russian: Peter Parley’s 
geography text book. Peter Parley 
was the Reverend Samuel G. Good- 
rich, who wrote many textbooks in 
history, literature, and geography, 
using the principle of rhymes and 
jingle, as an aid to the memory. I 
doubt very much that Peter Parley 
was known outside of Russia. 


The First “Sputnik” 


Let me turn to what I would call the 
first “sputnik.” The date is 1876, the 
place is Philadelphia, and the occa- 
sion is the centennial of American 
independence. From many countries 
educators came‘ to confer and show 
exhibits of the work of their coun- 
tries. The exhibit of the Imperial 
Technical Institute of Moscow em- 
phasized the scientific approach to 
industrial education, by breaking 
down the skills into separate peda- 
gogical, methodological units. 

In 1868 there had been an exhibit 
in St. Petersburg, and Russia was en- 
thralled by this new system. Then in 
1873 in Vienna there was another in- 
ternational exposition, and many of 
the American visitors passed over in 
silence the Russian exhibit. However, 
in 1876, when John D. Runkle, presi- 


dent of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, was walking down one 
of the dark corridors, he suddenly 
came upon the Russian exhibit, which 
was in a corner. His eyes popped 
open, and he exclaimed that this was 
what was needed. He went back to 
the Board of Trustees of MIT and 
prevailed upon them to start a new 
department based on the Russian in- 
dustrial system of education. He lec- 
tured before various educational 
groups in many States. He empha- 
sized the necessity of revising the 
American system of industrial train- 
ing in terms of the Russian practice. 
This is a genuine educational “sput- 
nik.” One of his faithful friends, Cal- 
vin Woodward, principal of the St. 
Louis manual high school, took up 
the call for Russian-style technical 
education. He went around lecturing 
on the subject, and finally persuaded 
the people of St. Louis to open up a 
department of engineering at Wash- 
ington University. And so we have a 
transformation of American in- 
dustrial education through the Rus- 
sian example. 


There is always a fly in the oint- 
ment. The University of Illinois said 
“nyet.” It claimed that, back in 1860, 
it had pioneered in this form of in- 
dustrial training, and that their 
president, Horace Gregory, had seen 
the Russian exhibit in Vienna but 
was not impressed because he had 
something better going on in Illinois. 
Let us, however, accept at face value 
that the Russians contributed some- 
thing of significance to American ed- 
ucation. In any case, we have this 
example of benevolent interchange 
between the two countries. It also 
shows us that the current impression 
that Russia was a country without 
culture or education—the elder 
George Kennan also attacked the 
backwardness of Russia—was falla- 
cious. The literature reveals the exis- 
tence of oriental institutes in St. Pe- 
tersburg with important research ac- 
complished in linguistics, literature, 
and archeology. Russia imported 
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much culture from other countries, 
but there were also natives who ex- 
celled in literature and the arts dur- 
ing the 19th century. 


Jane Addams and Tolstoi 


I want to close with a reference to 
another Adams—Jane Addams, the 
sweet, social-minded lady who trans- 
formed the urban ugliness of Chi- 
cago through her Hull House settle- 
ment. Miss Addams visited Tolstoi in 
1896. The literary master, who knew 
a great deal about America, asked 
questions, as did the little lady. So 
touched was he by her account of her 
work with the underprivileged people 
of Chicago that he gave her several 
hundred dollars from the royalties of 
his Resurrection. This was indeed a 
switch. One must keep in mind that 
1891-92 in Russia was a year of big 
famine and that a great deal of food 
had to be imported. 


Tolstoi spread the word about the 
remarkable work going on in Chicago, 
and soon Russians began to visit 
Chicago. Some came to the various 
international fairs, some came to see 
Chicago. The engineer, Alexander 
Zelenko, came to Chicago, stayed for 
a year, observed the social work at 
Hull House, and then in 1906 opened 
up in Moscow a settlement house— 
the first Moscow settlement, a concat- 
enation of children’s clubs. This in- 
stitution helped underprivileged chil- 
dren along educational and social 
lines. The settlement was closed by 
the Tsar’s police for subversiveness 
the following year, but the idea had 
caught on. 

While in Chicago, Russians met 
John Dewey, who was at that time a 
professor at the University of Chi- 
cago, director of its School of Educa- 
tion, and a lecturer at Hull House. 
Before the revolution, two of his 
works were translated into Russian: 
The School and Society and How We 
Think, both published in 1915. 

At the time of the revolution, 
there were mixed feelings in the 
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United States about Russia. Many 
people disliked the autocracy, hoped 
for a change, and indeed praised the 
February revolution very highly. 
The only time that Russia had a 
purely approving press in the United 
States was during this brief period. 
Then came the October revolution, 
and various changes, including that 
of free love, altered the image of 
Russia, with many problems arising 
as a consequence. 


Outlook for the Future 


And so we have explored, perhaps too 
rapidly and too broadly, various 
types of relationships between the 
United States and Russia. These are 
basic to the many kinds of connec- 
tions and contacts that have taken 
place from the 1917 revolution until 
the present day. We might end with 
a statement as to the outlook. Some 
of us teach Russian history, Russian 
and Soviet history of education, the 
Slavic languages and literature, or 
Soviet economics and political sci- 
ence. 


There are differences of opinion 
about the Soviet Union, the Com- 
munist state, the new Soviet man, as 
there were differences of opinion 
prior to the revolution about Russian 
culture and education and the Rus- 
sian soul. We are aware of the fact 
that ignorance by itself, and of it- 
self, is not a way of attaining intel- 
lectual salvation. What we have to 
do, it seems to me, is to delve as 
deeply as we can, as students, into 
our past and present, to interweave 
them, and to appreciate that man is, 
after all and unfortunately, only 
human, and not always consistent. 
We make mistakes—some of them 
very bad mistakes. 


Perhaps a little bit of patience 
with one another, without the sacri- 
fice of moral or ethical principles, 
would seem to be in order, after we 
have studied and have become deeply 
acquainted with our counterparts in 
other countries. & 
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Pahlavi University in Shiraz, Iran, and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania completed their first decade 
of cooperation, which began in 1960 when Pennsyl- 
vania was invited by the United States and Iranian 
Governments to send a team of educators to Iran to 
conduct a survey of higher education. 


lran’s Pahlavi University 


A Decade of Cooperation 


With the University of Pennsylvania 


by W. A. Copeland 


N THE EARLY 1950’s the Govern- 

ment of Iran, urgently needing 

manpower for industrial, educa- 
tional, and governmental programs, 
sent its outstanding students to 
European and American universities 
to study for both undergraduate and 
graduate degrees. There was an even 
larger flow of privately financed stu- 
dents abroad, partially for prestige, 
inasmuch as a degree from a foreign 
university was deemed “more valu- 
able” than a degree from an Iranian 
institution. Moreover, unsure of em- 
ployment opportunities at home, a 
significant number of governmental 
and privately sponsored students did 
not return to Iran upon completion 
of their studies. 

This flow of students reached such 
proportions that, during a trip to the 
United States in 1958, the Shah of 
Iran raised this as a topic of discus- 
sion with educational and political 
leaders in Washington. Following 
these consultations, the Government 
of Iran decided the most feasible sol- 
ution to this problem lay in the es- 
tablishment of a modern, American- 
type university in Iran. This new 


university was to have two primary 
goals: (1) to attract, by academic 
excellence, those students who would 
normally seek their undergraduate 
degrees abroad; and (2) to attract 
back to Iran, as members of the fac- 
ulty, those Iranians who had their 
graduate degrees, primarily their 
doctorates, from leading American 
institutions. 


Survey of Higher Education 


An invitation was extended to the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1960 
to undertake a survey of institutions 
of higher education in Iran. The Ira- 
nians felt that the involvement of a 
strong medical school, as represented 
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by Pennsylvania, was a necessity in 
the organization and establishment 
of a modern university. The survey 
team, led by Dr. Gaylord P. Harn- 
well, then president. of the University 
of Pennsylvania, was charged with 
determining whether any existing 
Iranian institution might be trans- 
formed into a modern university or, 
alternatively, whether a new univer- 
sity should be established. After 
completing its study the team recom- 
mended the first alternative and se- 
lected the University of Shiraz for 
this pilot project. Located in the pic- 
turesque and historical city of 
Shiraz, some 35 miles from Perse- 
polis, the ancient capital of Iran, the 
university had been founded in 1948 
as a typical provincial institution 
under the control of the Ministry of 
Education in Tehran. It was essen- 
tially modeled after the French sys- 
tem with faculties and chairs, and 
specialized in literature, agriculture, 
and medicine. 


From the date of its founding, the 
university had struggled with many 
problems, the primary ones being 
lack of funds and an_ insufficient 
number of faculty. Most of the fac- 
ulty worked on a part-time basis, 
holding a multitude of jobs, since 
university salaries were low. One of 
the former chancellors of the univer- 
sity held 13 positions, 4 of which 
were ostensibly full-time. Neverthe- 
less, while some aspects of the pic- 
ture were bleak, promising areas 
were found within the institution, the 
most outstanding being the Shiraz 
Medical Center. Nemazee Hospital, 
founded in 1954, was the most impor- 
tant component of the center. The 
hospital enjoyed a well-earned repu- 
tation as the best in Iran and one of 
the best in the Middle East. The ma- 
jority of the physicians affiliated 
with the hospital had received their 
training in the United States, and 
relationships were fairly close be- 
tween the center and the Faculty of 
Medicine of the University of Shiraz. 


In making its recommendation, 
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the Pennsylvania team was most im- 
pressed by the physical beauty of 
Shiraz itself. The city possessed nu- 
merous beautiful public gardens and 
a pure city water supply system, and 
was sufficiently far from the capital 
not to be unduly influenced by day- 
to-day governmental operations. 


Pahlavi University Established 


Accepting the Pennsylvania survey 
report, the Iranian Majlis (Parlia- 
ment) passed a bill transforming the 
University of Shiraz into Pahlavi 
University, which carries the dynas- 
tic name of the ruling family. The 
new university was established in 
1962 as a private institution with its 
own board of trustees empowered to 
manage its own affairs. All faculty 
members and administrators became 
full-time employees with appropriate 
increases in salaries. Furthermore, 
the internal structure of the univer- 
sity was significantly altered from 
the previous system of faculties and 
chairs into colleges and departments. 


As expected, the period of transi- 
tion in changing the University of 
Shiraz into Pahlavi University was 
not particularly smooth. Those re- 
sponsible for guiding the university 
during this time of change were a 
mixture of new and old, East and 
West, and represented different back- 
grounds and educational philoso- 
phies. Many of the faculty and ad- 
ministrators had received their edu- 
cational training at the French-ori- 
ented University of Tehran and had 
no first-hand experience with the 
objectives and methods of an Ameri- 
can-type education. On the other 
hand, a smaller proportion of the 
faculty and staff were American- 
trained. While the opposing views of 
these groups created initial difficul- 
ties, in the final analysis this diver- 
sity acted to strengthen the institu- 
tion. Educational philosophy as prac- 
ticed abroad was not automatically 
accepted at face value but was sub- 
jected to intensive inquiry and modi- 





fication to fit the needs of Iran. As 
debate shifted back and forth, this 
philosophical predominance was re- 
flected in changes in the forces con- 
trolling the institution. 


When Pahlavi University was es- 
tablished, an American, Dr. Walter 
A. Groves, was appointed as vice 
chancellor, the chief academic post. 
He was the only American to occupy 
a high administrative position and 
was employed directly by the univer- 
sity. Dr. Groves had previously held 
positions at Alborz College in Teh- 
ran and the Abadan Institute of 
Technology, and had a considerable 
knowledge of Iranian education. 
When a new chancellor was selected 
in 1964, Dr. Groves’ appointment as 
vice chancellor was ended. This ter- 
mination represented a decision to 
remove the vestige of American con- 
trol from the university. The in- 
creasing rise of positive nationalism 
stimulated the demand for Iranian 
control of Iranian enterprises and 
organizations. 


U. of Pennsylvania Advisers 


The United States Agency for Inter- 
national Development (AID), spon- 
sor of the original survey, was im- 
pressed with the prospect of innova- 
tion in Iranian education as repre- 
sented by Pahlavi University. 
Accordingly, AID offered a contract 
to the University of Pennsylvania in 
1962 to provide advisers and faculty 
members to Pahlavi University in 
medicine. The first team of faculty 
and staff, arriving in Shiraz in Sep- 
tember 1962, devoted itself to solv- 
ing problems on an across-the-board 
basis. The team did not interpret its 
role as an exclusively advisory one, 
and members actively assumed 
teaching assignments and formed 
academic committees. 


This spirit of across-the-board as- 
sistance and submersion of group 
identity was to diminish with the 
passage of time. By the mid-1960’s, 
when personnel were provided in en- 


gineering and arts and_ sciences, 
many team members considered 
their role solely as advisory. Some 
felt that their advice should auto- 
matically be adopted. This notion 
reached its zenith when one Pennsyl- 
vania professor in electrical engi- 
neering declined to assist in plan- 
ning a graduate program, feeling 
that the undergraduate program was 
not yet well-established. This concept 
of total independence exhibited by 
some members of the Pennsylvania 
team did not mesh with the political 
notions of sovereignty held by Pah- 
lavi University administrators. 


While most members of the team 
found their teaching services fully 
utilized, some only hestitantly took 
up classroom teaching. One team 
leader, for example, was very reluc- 
tant to teach despite the pressing 
need in his own field of economics. 
Others, however, performed hercu- 
lean tasks—like the team member in 
English who took on the last-minute 
responsibility of organizing and ad- 
ministering a summer language 
training program when his Iranian 
colleague resigned without notice. 
Nevertheless, involvement in the 
total life of the university was a slow 
process as some team members tena- 
ciously clung to their advisory roles. 
This feeling of detachment and lack 
of response to immediate need was 
perhaps in part engendered by the 
fact that salaries were paid to Penn- 
sylvania personnel through AID 
funds, not from money provided by 
Pahlavi University. 


New Contract in 1967 


Such was the picture in the mid- 
1960’s by which time Iran was mak- 
ing rapid economic progress. The an- 
nual rate of increase of the gross 
national product was averaging be- 
tween 9 and 11 percent. As a result 
of this economic progress, it was de- 
cided that all AID assistance to Iran, 
including the Pennsylvania-Pahlavi 
contract, would be terminated in 
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1967. Both universities, however, 
were interested in continuing their 
affiliation and structuring it upon a 
more sound basis. In January 1967, 
therefore, a 5-year direct contract 
was signed, under the terms of which 
Pahlavi University provides an oper- 
ating budget of $300,000 annually. 
The University of Pennsylvania con- 
tributes an additional $125,000 an- 
nually—though not required to do so 
by contract—primarily for the pur- 
pose of supporting Pahlavi Univer- 
sity graduate students studying for 
their doctorates in Philadelphia and 
also for Iranian interns and resi- 
dents here. 


The 5-year agreement is compre- 
hensive, making possible the ex- 
change of professors and students, 
the development of joint research 
proposals, reciprocal recognition of 
degrees, and the recruitment of Ira- 
nians in the United States for fac- 
ulty positions at Pahlavi University. 


From the date of its founding, the 
shortage of personnel presented the 
most serious challenge to Pahlavi. 
Most departments were understaffed, 
student enrollment was increasing at 
a rapid rate, and the new College of 
Engineering, founded in 1964, des- 
perately needed faculty. Indeed, when 
the College admitted its first stu- 
dents some departments had only one 
person who served concurrently as 
chairman, academic adviser, teacher, 
and sole member of the department. 


Faculty Recruitment Program 


In 1966 Pennsylvania was authorized 
to recruit approximately 60 Iranians 
for faculty positions in Shiraz. 
There had been previous attempts by 
Iranian universities to recruit fac- 
ulty in the United States, but hereto- 
fore never on a large scale. These 
attempts had usually culminated in a 
visit to this country by a team from 
Iran. Little advance work was done to 
locate students who might be inter- 
ested in returning and to provide 
them with information on academic 
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positions. Rather, the team traveled 
about the United States, generally 
during the summer after the stu- 
dents had left the campuses, without 
making advance arrangements to in- 
terview Iranian students. These spo- 
radic efforts left many prospective 
candidates unconvinced as to the se- 
riousness on the part of Iranian uni- 
versities in obtaining their services. 


Against this historical back- 
ground, Pennsylvania decided to 
conduct a professional recruitment 
program aimed at attracting appli- 
cants from the best institutions in 
the United States. Pennsylvania ob- 
tained the names of all Iranian grad- 
uate students in the United States 
with their addresses, fields of study, 
the dezrees for which they were stud- 
ying and, in many instances, ex- 
pected dates of availability. Working 
through its team in Shiraz, Pennsyl- 
vania obtained a detailed list of 
fields in which faculty were needed as 
well as supporting information con- 
cerning curricula, journals to which 
the libraries were subscribing, and 
other information deemed to be of 
interest to prospective faculty mem- 
bers. This information was made 
available to candidates, and a signif- 
icant number of Iranians were in- 
vited to Philadelphia for an inter- 
view and intensive orientation pro- 
gram. 


With cautious optimism, Pennsyl- 
vania officials hoped to attract 15 to 
20 applicants per year. From its in- 
ception this project met with success. 
As of September 1970, over 400 Ira- 
nians had been recruited for consid- 
eration for positions at Pahlavi in 
medicine, arts and sciences, agricul- 
ture, and engineering. This figure 
represents 25 percent of the total 
Iranian graduate student population 
in this country, currently estimated 
at 1,600 students. Pahlavi has ex- 
tended offers to half of those re- 
cruited. Those who have accepted the 
offers (slightly over 100) have had a 
considerable effect upon the univer- 
sity, infusing new ideas and ap- 





proaches into the life of the institu- 
tion. They have developed new de- 
partments and have begun research 
into a wide array of subjects. 


The success of this program is 
due, in no small part, to the fact that 
Pahlavi University provides attrac- 
tive salaries with substantial fringe 
benefits, including liberal sabbatical 
leave policies. Both institutions rec- 
ognize that they have a distinct role 
to play in this particular recruiting 
project. The role of Pennsylvania is 
to locate, solicit applications from, 


and provide information to, students 
—who are prospective professors—in 
fields of interest to Pahlavi. The role 
of Pahlavi is to evaluate the qualifi- 
cations of each candidate and deter- 
mine whether to offer a position. One 
of the primary difficulties encoun- 
tered in this recruitment program 
has been the length of time taken in 
Shiraz to review the applications. 
Gains have been made over the past 
2 years in reducing this review pe- 
riod as indicated by the accompany- 
ing table. 


Median Time Taken by Pahlavi University 
To Decide on Applicants 


College 1968 1970 

Agriculture 22 weeks 14 weeks 
Arts and Sciences 22 weeks 11 weeks 
Engineering 18 weeks 18 weeks 
Medicine 24 weeks 12 weeks 


One of the fringe benefits yielded 
by this project is that for the first 
time an Iranian institution inter- 
ested in academic planning can, with 
some reasonable degree of accuracy, 
determine whether sufficient person- 
nel is available to increase substan- 
tially an existing department or to 
staff a new one or, alternatively, 
whether there will be large-scale de- 
pendency upon foreign faculty. 


U. of Penn. Faculty at Pahlavi 


During the current—1970—71—aca- 
demic year the University of Penn- 
sylvania had 14 faculty and staff in 
Shiraz, the greatest number since 
the affiliation began. This group in- 
cluded faculty members in econom- 
ics, physics, chemistry, technical 
electronics, pharmacology, physiol- 
ogy, and biochemistry. The Pennsyl- 
vania team also provides the direc- 
tors of the libraries in engineering, 
arts and sciences, medicine, and ag- 
riculture. 

Faculty team members are directly 


responsible to the chairmen of the 
departments with which they are af- 


filiated, thus eliminating or minimiz- 
ing the autonomy which existed for 
team members in prior years. They 
devote their efforts to departmental 
teaching and other work in the same 
manner as their Iranian colleagues. 
This arrangement has eliminated 
conflict and made it possible for the 
services of each faculty member to 
be channeled into areas of depart- 
mental interest. 

An additional goal of the contract 
is the exchange of students, primar- 
ily on the graduate level, and of resi- 
dents in medical specialties. An ex- 
periment has been initiated whereby 
Pennsylvania provides residents— 
American doctors—to Pahlavi in a 
limited number of fields from one of 
the University of Pennsylvania affil- 
iated hospitals. These residents nor- 
mally go to Shiraz for a period of 6 
to 9 months. Thus far, residents 
have been sent to Shiraz for training 
in surgery and pediatrics. In addi- 
tion, Iranian residents have come to 
Pennsylvania for training in veteri- 
nary medicine, OB/GYN, pathology, 
and pediatrics. 
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Student Exchanges 


While interest has been high on 
many levels, participation by Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania students in the 
exchange program has been negligi- 
ble. Despite considerable publicity 
only three Pennsylvania students 
have gone to Pahlavi. This lack of in- 
terest is particularly surprising in 
view of the financial advantage in- 
volved which permits a student to 
finance his own roundtrip transporta- 
tion, room and board, and tuition at 
Pahlavi for less than the tuition 
alone at Pennsylvania, set at $2,550 
for the 1970-71 academic year. Eng- 
lish is the language of instruction in 
most classes at Pahlavi. Thus, while 
students have an opportunity to study 
Farsi (Persian), they can enroll in 
courses in biology, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, and other subjects for which 
they receive full academic credit 
upon their return to Philadelphia. 


Whereas few students from Penn- 
sylvania have gone to Shiraz, since 
1967 some 85 students from Pahlavi 
have applied for undergraduate and 
graduate admission to Pennsylvania. 
Of this number, 54 were granted ad- 
mission, and 35 of these are now en- 
rolled at Pennsylvania. Most are 
pursuing work leading toward the 
Ph.D. degree in such fields as Eng- 
lish, mathematics, economics, chem- 
istry, physics, and electrical, me- 
chanical, and civil engineering. As a 
reflection of the academic excellence 
and standards attained in Pahlavi 
University, the 35 students have 
made an excellent record at Pennsyl- 
vania, achieving a 3.5 grade average 
out of a possible 4.0. 


Joint Research 


One of the primary goals of the con- 
tract is to encourage joint research 
projects between faculty members in 
Philadelphia and Shiraz. Through 
support provided by the U.S. Public 
Health Service, research programs 
are being carried out currently in 
two medical areas. One of these, 
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which deals with the role of zinc and 
trace metals in human nutrition, 
may have lasting impact upon nutri- 
tional programs now being initiated 
in the United States. 

While sole credit cannot be taken 
by the Pahlavi-Pennsylvania affilia- 
tion, it is interesting to note the sig- 
nificant changes that have taken 
place in Iranian higher education 
during this past decade. For exam- 
ple, all universities now have boards 
of trustees and full-time faculties. 
Sabbatical leave is granted to faculty 
members, and teaching loads have 
been reduced in order to encourage 
the development of research in uni- 
versities. These practices were first 
introduced in Shiraz, but rapidly 
spread to other centers of learning. 

The affiliation between Pennsyl- 
vania and Pahlavi has enjoyed the 
support and encouragement of top 
administrators at both universities. 
Dr. Luther Terry, formerly Surgeon 
General of the United States and now 
vice president for medical affairs at 
Pennsylvania, visited Shiraz last 
winter, as did Dr. Carl Chambers, 
vice president for engineering af- 
fairs. Visitors from Pahlavi Univer- 
sity include the chancellor and the 
deans of the medical, arts and sci- 
ences, engineering, and _ dental 
schools. 

When the Pahlavi-Pennsylvania af- 
filiation was in its formative stage, 
the University of Pennsylvania 
awarded an honorary doctorate of 
laws degree to the Shah of Iran in 
1964 as a mark of appreciation for 
the distinction it felt in being se- 
lected as a participant in this ven- 
ture. 

In reciprocation, as a measure of 
the success which it felt the program 
had achieved, Pahlavi University 
awarded an honorary doctor of phi- 
losophy degree to Dr. Harnwell in 
September 1970 upon his retirement 
as president. Others also honored at 
the ceremony in Shiraz included two 
previous prime ministers of Iran, a 
philanthropist, a poet, and a banker. 


Although the current Pahlavi- tionship which had such an auspi- 
Pennsylvania contract is to expire in cious beginning, and talks have been 
July 1972, both institutions have ex- initiated to insure and expand col- 
pressed.a desire to continue the rela- laboration in future years. & 





What CIP Participants Contribute 


I want to talk about some of the contributions which our partici- 
pants from many lands have made to understanding in this country. 
They have not only helped us to understand them, their cultures, 
their sorrows, and their hopes. Much more importantly, they have 
helped us to understand ourselves. 


Some of this understanding which they have given to us refers 
quite directly to the use of their native language. Many of our 
Spanish-speaking participants have, during their field work, been 
the bridge. . . . across the many gaps between our fellow citizens 
of Mexican and Puerto Rican descent and ourselves. The teacher 
from Costa Rica and the social worker from Spain who worked in 
our public school system’s “English as a Second Language” programs 
have been much more than translators from Spanish into English. 
They have been interpreters of our culture—carriers of understand- 
ing among Americans. 


I remember the Dutch and the German girls and the Norwegian 
school teachers working with black teen-agers in our ghettos, Job 
Corps Centers, Forestry Camps—how they faced their angry hostili- 
ties and, yet, were accepted when many of us are not. They were 
healers in some of our American tragedy—white people accepted by 
blacks, crossing boundaries between black and white Americans. 


Nor will I forget the dedicated leader in the Swedish Socialist 
Youth Movement who drove some of our host families almost out of 
their minds with his inquisitive questions, and who then wrote me 
last Christmas, “Every time a hoodlum has thrown a rock at a 
window of the U. S. Cultural Center in Stockholm, it hurts me more 
than you will ever know.” 


These are some of our participants who have become our friends 
and who have even taught us what friendship really is. 


—Henry B. Ollendorff: Excerpts from remarks made at annual 
meeting of Cleveland International Program (CIP) on Mar. 8, 1971. 
(For a description of CIP, see Mr. Ollendorff’s article in Exchange, 
Fall 1965, p. 46.) 
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This article was contributed by the Ministry 


of Foreign Affairs of New Zealand. 


New Zealand Education 
and International Assistance 


The Government’s objective, broadly 
expressed, is that every person, what- 
ever his level of academic ability, 
whether he be rich or poor, whether 
he live in town or country, has a 
right, as a citizen, to a free educa- 
tion of the kind for which he is best 
fitted and to the fullest extent of his 
powers. 


These words by the Right Honora- 
ble Peter Fraser, writing as New 
Zealand Minister of Education in 
1939, express now, as they did at the 
time, the philosophy behind New Zea- 
land’s approach to education for its 
people, a philosophy which was put 
into practice as early as 1877—only 
37 years after the first European 
settlement in this country—by the 
provision in the Education Act of 
that year that public primary educa- 
tion was to be “free, secular and 
compulsory.” 


In the course of the 150 years 
since the founding of the first mis- 
sionary schools for Maori pupils, 
New Zealand has evolved a strongly 
egalitarian system of education 
which reflects similar trends in the 
society as a whole. Equality of oppor- 
tunity and, in particular, equality of 
educational opportunity is one of 
New Zealand’s most strongly held 
ideals and is one which the country 
has come close to attaining. 


Although owing much to other ed- 
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ucational systems, New Zealand has 
created its own system, reflecting the 
characteristics of the early settlers 
who came here to make a new future 
for themselves and their children, 
and also the needs of a small, iso- 
lated and, until recently, rural popu- 
lation. Provincial education systems 
were replaced by a national system 
established under the 1877 Educa- 
tion Act. It was not until 1914, how- 
ever, that secondary school education 
was widely available. Now education 
is free from 5 to 19 years and com- 
pulsory up to the age of 15. All chil- 
dren go to school—over 85% attend- 
ing Government schools, which are 
administered by local controlling au- 
thorities within a national system. 


Maori Education 


New Zealand, like most other coun- 
tries, has had to consider the ques- 
tion of coeducational schools (75% 
of schools are), of handicapped chil- 
dren, and of country children, but 
one of our most challenging tasks 
has been and continues to be the 
provision of appropriate education 
for our Maori people, who constitute 
10% of the population and who still 
retain much of their Polynesian her- 
itage, including their own language. 


The Maori population has in the 
past been almost entirely rural. Al- 
though there is now a strong trend 





of Maori migration into the cities, 
many of the difficulties of Maori edu- 
cation are the same as those faced 
by the rural Pakehas (non-Maoris). 
In addition, the Maori pupil may 
have a poor grasp of English and 
may be faced with considerable lan- 
guage problems when he begins 
school, which can retard his progress 
to such an extent that he never com- 
pletely overcomes this initial disad- 
vantage. 


It is unfortunately true that, with 
some exceptions, Maori children are 
not achieving the same levels of edu- 
cation as are Pakeha children. It has 
been felt in Maori education, as in 
other areas of education, that it is 
not sufficient simply to make educa- 
tion available in the name of equal- 
ity of opportunity. Those sections of 
the community that are at some dis- 
advantage, such as handicapped chil- 
dren and children living in remote 
areas, as well as many Maori chil- 
dren, need special help if they are to 
have anything which can be called 
equality. Over the past 10 years, in 
particular, special efforts have been 
made to enable the Maori community 
to derive maximum benefit from the 
education to which they are entitled. 


Preschool education is provided by 
voluntary organisations with Govern- 
ment assistance, and special efforts 
are being made in this field to pro- 
vide organised preschool experience 
for Maori children. The Maori Edu- 
cation Foundation has been set up to 
administer various existing funds 
for Maori education as well as some 
new ones. This is mainly done by 
providing scholarships to enable 
Maori pupils at all levels to continue 
with their education. 

In order to protect the interests of 
the Maori community there were, in 
the past, a certain number of Maori 
schools whose day-to-day administra- 
tion, unlike that of the ordinary 
schools, was handled directly by the 
Department of Education. By 1968, 
85% of Maori pupils were attending 
ordinary state primary schools and 


only 11% were attending Maori 
schools. At secondary level, an even 
smaller percentage were attending 
the Maori schools and, in addition, 
numerous Pakeha children were at- 
tending Maori schools, From the be- 
ginning of 1969, all Maori schools 
were transferred to the same admin- 
istrative arrangements of Education 
Board control as_ other _ public 
schools. 


Tertiary Education 


New Zealand’s primary and second- 
ary school systems, and our experi- 
ence with our Maori people, have 
been carried over in our educational 
assistance to the Pacific Islands, as 
will be described below, but our uni- 
versity system has been the main ve- 
hicle for our aid to Asian countries. 
New Zealand has a proud tradition in 
university education. The first uni- 
versity was founded in 1869, only 30 
years after the Scottish settlers ar- 
rived in Dunedin (the Gaelic name 
for Edinburgh). Other universities 
soon followed, and New Zealand now 
has six fully autonomous universi- 
ties and, although the basic struc- 
ture of their degrees remains the 
same, there are wide varieties in syl- 
labus, teaching methods, and exami- 
nation requirements, and most im- 
portantly, subject specialisation, 
such as engineering, medicine, den- 
tistry, and agriculture. All New Zea- 
land universities are Government 
financed: there are no “private” uni- 
versities as exist in the United 
States of America. 


Under a system cf bursaries and 
allowances, university education in 
New Zealand is free for over 75% of 
students who have passed the requi- 
site examinations at secondary 
school and who maintain satisfactory 
progress at university. 


Finally, mention should be made 
of the growth of technical education, 
both in numbers of students and in 
curriculum development. Technical 
institutes are now an important fea- 
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ture of New Zealand’s tertiary educa- 
tion system, and their role is in- 
creasing all the time. 


It is within this educational frame- 
work, then, and the New Zealand peo- 
ple’s appreciation of education, that 
our overseas aid programmes have 
been determined. 


Aid to the Pacific 


New Zealand’s international educa- 
tional assistance began in the Pacific 
during the last half century, and 
particularly since World War II, New 
Zealand has played a significant part 
in giving educational assistance to 
the Pacific Islands. This has devel- 
oped partly out of past administra- 
tive involvement in areas such as the 
Cook Islands, Niue Island, the Toke- 
laus, and Western Samoa, and partly 
from requests for assistance from 
other areas like Fiji, Tonga, and to a 
lesser extent the Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands, New Hebrides, British Solo- 
mon Islands, and Pitcairn Island. 


The supply of teachers under the 
various schemes of cooperation and 
assistance in other forms is now run- 
ning at a higher level than at any 
previous time. Financial grants for 
direct aid, for scholarships in New 
Zealand, at the University of the 
South Pacific in Fiji, and in other 
tertiary institutions are handled 
through the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs and the Department of Maori 
and Island Affairs. Some aspects of 
the total educational assistance are 
administered through the New Zea- 
land Department of Education, often 
in conjunction with other Govern- 
ment departments, by a section which 
specializes in Pacific education. 
These forms of assistance involve 
the supply of New Zealand teachers 
and specialists, the extension to 
Pacific schools of New Zealand exam- 
ination facilities, and the provision 
for scholarships and training in New 
Zealand. 

Over 200 New Zealand teachers are 
working in the Islands under official 
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schemes of cooperation between the 
New Zealand Government and the 
Island Governments. Recruited 
through the Department of Educa- 
tion, these teachers are in primary 
and secondary schools, technical in- 
stitutes, teachers’ colleges, education 
departments, and in the University 
of the South Pacific. 


Over the years the pattern of 
teacher requirement has changed 
through a self-generating develop- 
ment. Earlier demand for primary 
teachers has now changed to a 
greater demand for secondary teach- 
ers and teachers’ college lecturers. 
About two-thirds of the New Zealand 
teachers now in the Pacific are work- 
ing in secondary or tertiary fields. 


After a long period of slow prog- 
ress the last decade brought a sud- 
den explosion in secondary educa- 
tion. From a handful of candidates 
in a few schools the number of candi- 
dates sitting overseas examinations 
began to double yearly. In 1970, 
3,149 pupils from 59 Government 
and Mission secondary schools sat 
the New Zealand School Certificate 
examinations, and more than half 
gained sixth form entry. Three 
hundred and thirteen pupils passed 
the New Zealand University entrance 
examination. Until such time as the 
South Pacific can provide its own ex- 
aminations council, New Zealand 
examination facilities will be availa- 
ble. 


Each year New Zealand inspectors 
travel widely in the Pacific assessing 
New Zealand teachers, approving 
schools for New Zealand examina- 
tions, and giving “on the spot” 
advice to New Zealand teachers, vol- 
unteers on the Volunteer Service 
Abroad programme and, where re- 
quested, to local teachers. 


Under various scholarships and 
overseas training awards, New Zea- 
land provides educational and train- 
ing facilities in New Zealand. Some 
400 scholarship holders in 1970 were 
in educational institutions and in a 





wide variety of professional and 
trade training establishments 
throughout the country. They are su- 
pervised by officers of the Islands 
Section of the Department of Educa- 
tion. Significantly, many present 
holders of senior posts in Island 
Governments received their earlier 
training under these awards. 


An important contribution to edu- 
cation has been the preparation and 
publication of books for Island 
teachers and pupils. Perhaps the best 
known of these, the Tate Oral Eng- 
lish Course, now used throughout the 
Pacific, was first developed in the Is- 
lands Section of the New Zealand De- 
partment of Education. 


There are rapid changes now tak- 
ing place in the Pacific and Island 
countries, most notably of course the 
emergence of more island territories 
as fully independent nations, and 
they are increasingly developing 
their own educational ideals, philoso- 
phies, and curricula. New Zealand’s 
role is changing in emphasis; but it 
still lies in assisting development in 
every way possible. 


Colombo Plan 


It is New Zealand’s aid under the 
Colombo Plan which has, however, re- 
ceived the most publicity. New Zea- 
land’s involvement in educational aid 
to Asian countries came about not 
through any past administrative 
functions, as in the Pacific, but 
through membership of the British 
Commonwealth. In 1945, three quart- 
ers of the people of South and 
Southeast Asia were members of the 
Commonwealth. At the end of the 
Second World War it was clear that 
in the interests of the political sta- 
bility of the region—a matter of 
great concern to Australia and New 
Zealand, who had suddenly been 
forced to realise how close they were 
to Asia—as well as for humanitarian 
reasons, it was essential that there 
should be some form of Common- 
wealth cooperation in the interests of 


the developing Asian Commonwealth 
countries. In 1950 at a meeting of 
Commonwealth Foreign Ministers in 
Ceylon, the Colombo Plan was born 
and New Zealand became one of the 
original donor countries. Since then 
the Colombo Plan has expanded be- 
yond its Commonwealth origins and 
now nearly all the countries of South 
and Southeast Asia are members, as 
are the United States of America 
and Japan. 


New Zealand provides educational 
assistance in all fields of Colombo 
Plan activity. On the capital aid side, 
New Zealand has provided school and 
university buildings in several coun- 
tries, such as the Agricultural Facul- 
ties at the University of Malaya and 
at Khon Kaen University in Thai- 
land. Equipment and books have 
been given both to New Zealand-built 
institutions and to others, and the 
services of New Zealand experts able 
to give instruction in the use of the 
equipment have frequently been 
made available with the gifts. 

Classroom teachers have not gen- 
erally been supplied under the Col- 
ombo Plan or through UNESCO re- 
cruiting schemes to Asian countries, 
as they have been to the Pacific Is- 
lands. Instead, in response to re- 
quests from various Asian countries, 
educationists have been recruited for 
positions concerned with teacher 
training, curriculum development, 
technical education, and other special 
aspects of education. These experts 
are frequently associated with a gen- 
eral New Zealand capital aid project 
such as the Likas Vocational School 
in Sabah, Malaysia, which has re- 
ceived advice and capital grants 
from New Zealand at all stages of its 
development, as well as training in 
New Zealand for future staff mem- 
bers. 

Training in New Zealand is one of 
the most important aspects of New 
Zealand’s educational aid to Asia and 
absorbs almost 25% of our an- 
nual Colombo Plan aid. In the past 
20 years, over 3,000 students have 
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come to New Zealand from Colombo 
Plan countries for some form of 
training. About half of these have 
come to undertake university degree 
courses, and the rest have done a 
wide variety of technical courses, 
on-the-job training, and observation 
tours. For these latter two kinds of 
training, New Zealand Government 
departments have provided nearly all 
the instruction, employment, and ex- 
pertise. 

As well as students under the 
official New Zealand Government 
training programmes, administered 
by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
either on its own behalf or on behalf 
of one of the multilateral agencies, 
there are large numbers of private 
students from Asia who come to New 
Zealand at their own expense to 
study at New Zealand secondary 
schools, universities, and technical 
institutes. At New Zealand schools 
overseas students enjoy the same 
free education which is available to 
New Zealand students and are pro- 
vided with the same free textbook 
service. Although at universities 
they are not eligible for the fees and 
bursaries available to New Zealand 
students attending university, they 
do benefit from the heavily subsi- 
dised university system where total 
fees represent less than 20% of the 
cost; the New Zealand Government 
pays the balance. 


Recent Pressures 


Until now, the education which has 
been freely available to New Zealand 
students upon attaining a minimum 
standard has also been freely availa- 
ble to Asian and Pacific students. 
The exception has been medical de- 
gree courses, which have for some 
time been available to New Zealand 
students only and on a competitive 
basis. Because of pressure on places, 
this policy has now extended to den- 
tal courses. Entry to engineering 
courses has recently also become 
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competitive although it has not been 
necezsary to exclude overseas stu- 
dents who have a long record of 
success in New Zealand engineering 
degrees. 


In the past the low minimum entry 
requirements permitted the admis- 
sion to New Zealand universities of 
many overseas students who, either 
because of language or academic dif- 
ficulties, were unable to gain a quali- 
fication but occupied places in the 
universities for several years. Be- 
cause this is obviously undesirable 
from all points of view, and because 
of growing New Zealand pressure on 
places, it has been necessary, begin- 
ning with the 1972 year, to raise the 
minimum entry requirements for 
overseas students and to institute a 
centralised selection procedure which 
will allocate applicants to available 
university places and will ensure that 
no more foreign students are 
accepted for university study than 
can be handled without lowering 
standards in any way. 


This new control and coordination 
of overseas applications for univer- 
sity places is indicative of the 
stresses and strains which the New 
Zealand education system is facing. 
Our problems are, we realise, world- 
wide. Inflationary trends prevail in 
New Zealand, aa elsewhere, and it has 
been necessary to restrict increases 
in government spending. In spite of 
the fact that a great deal of univer- 
sity building is being undertaken, 
the number of students entering uni- 
versity is growing much more 
quickly than had been expected. 
There is tremendous pressure on 
scarce facilities, and although the 
obvious solution might appear to be 
restriction of the numbers of New 
Zealand students attending univer- 
sity by competitive selection proce- 
dures, this is so much in conflict with 
the New Zealand philosophy of edu- 
cation that it would be undertaken 
with the utmost reluctance and only 
as a last resort. 





The Future 


It is clear that the next few years 
will be interesting and critical ones 
for the future development of New 
Zealand education. There can be no 
doubt, however, that the implementa- 
tion of the New Zealander’s right to 
an education to “which he is best 


powers” will remain a primary objec- 
tive of Government policy and that 
the value New Zealand has always 
placed on education will be carried 
through into our international poli- 
cies, whether they be aid pro- 
grammes, support for UNESCO, or 
provision for private students to 


fitted and to the fullest extent of his study here. @ 





Report on AACRAO-AID Study 


‘he American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions’ 
Officers has recently submitted to AID’s Office of International 
Training the report of the AACRAO-AID Study Committee chaired 
by Clyde Vroman, director of admissions at the University of 
Michigan. The report, dated March 1971, is entitled AACRAO-AIL 
Participant Selection and Placement Study. Dr. Vroman says in the 
foreword: “No longitudinal study of foreign students comparable 
in purpose, scope, and depth has been done before in our country. 
The unusual chezacteristic of the study is that it represents a con- 
centrated, joint effort by our government and our universities and 
colleges to improve the selection and placement of sponsored foreign 
students in U.S. institutions of higher education.” 


The report is organized around chapters that cover the major 
divisions of the study: I. Background and Introduction, II. Method- 
ology of the Study, III. Description of Participants, IV. Academic 
Qualifications at Time of Arrival, V. Placement of Participants, VI. 
English Language, VII. Academic Performance, VIII. Prediction 
of Academic Success, IX. Summary Observations and Recommenda- 
tions. The first of eight appendixes presents 14 selected case descrip- 
tions which it is hoped “will clothe with flesh and blood and breathe 
life into the skeleton of averages and standard deviations which 
of necessity characterize this kind of study.” 


Copies of this Study Report may be ordered from AACRAO, One 
Dupont Circle, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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At the University of Illinois a program has been 
developed which allows an undergraduate, with some 
faculty supervision, to work out his own personal- 
ized plan for a period of study abroad. 


Individualized Overseas Program 
for Undergraduates 


by Christopher G. Duffy 


overseas should be imaginative, 

flexible, and of high academic 
quality—this is generally agreed. 
Optimally on-campus experiences 
should complement the undergradu- 
ate’s experiences abroad. For a long 
time various institutions have de- 
bated over different models which 
would allow a single student or a 
very small group of students to 
undertake an academic experience 
abroad with the full support of the 
student’s home institution, i.e., with- 
out having to withdraw from the in- 
stitution and in a program fully 
mindful of the individual’s academic 
aspirations. Such an idea, however, 
has seldom been achieved in practice. 


Rationales for undergraduate 
study programs abroad are many 
and varied. Although the following 
relate directly to non-Western 
studies, they represent a spectrum 
of opinion which seems to cover most 
of the ideals institutions expect of 
their overseas programs: 


1. Such programs attempt to over- 
come ethnocentrism by making stu- 
dents more aware of their own cul- 
ture and how it is related to many 
seemingly different cultures.' 


| NDERGRADUATE STUDY PROGRAMS 


*Harold Taylor, “The Idea of a 
World College,” Saturday Review, vol. 
47, p. 66. 
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2. Such experiences have a very 
pragmatic use as they take students 
to various areas of the world which, 
in many cases, are centers of conflict 
or present international diplomatic 
concern.” Study at the American 
University in Beirut, the Free Uni- 
versity of Berlin, and Queen’s Uni- 
versity in Belfast, Northern Ireland, 
provide excellent academic experi- 
ences as well as exposing the student 
to many potentially dangerous areas 
of international concern. Thus the 
experience is both personally and ed- 
ucationally broadening. 


3. Educated to meet the challenges 
of today’s world, these students can 
take this insight and understanding 
and use it to meet the challenges 
presented to them when they are re- 
sponsible for charting certain steps 
this country will take in the future.* 


This article will present the model 
for individualized overseas study de- 
signed at the University of Illinois 
within the past 2 years. Over 125 


students have already used this 


*Donald N. Bigelow and Lyman H. 
Legters, eds., “The Non-Western World 
in Higher Education,” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, vol. 356 (November 
1964), p. ix. 

*Donald N. Bigelow, “The Closed 
Door to the Future,” Liberal Education, 
vol. 49 (October 1963), p. 484. 


@ CHRISTOPHER G. DUFFY is director 
of the Students Abroad Office and as- 
sistant director of International Pro- 
grams and Studies at the University 
of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign cam- 
pus; he is also assistant dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences. 
He earned his M.A. and Ed.D. at 
Indiana University, where he was as- 
sistant to the director of the Indiana 
Project for Non-Western Studies in 
1965-67. 


model, and over 40 more are ex- 
pected to enroll for the fall semester, 
1971. 


LAS 299 


The model in question was developed 
in the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences (LAS) in 1968. The first 
students going abroad under this 
program left the Urbana-Champaign 
campus of the University of Illinois 
in the spring semester, 1969. Under 
this program established and ap- 
proved by the faculty of the College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences, stu- 
dents from any college in the univer- 
sity are eligible to enroll if they 
have the prior approval of their re- 
spective faculty adviser(s) and their 
own college dean. 


Entitled LAS 299, this program 
allows undergraduate students to en- 
roll for up to a calendar year of aca- 
demic work abroad while keeping full 
residence status at the University of 
Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. The 
focal point of the program is the 
student-faculty compact in which the 
student agrees to follow an individ- 
ualized program of study while 
overseas. LAS 299 also allows the 
student to participate in certain pro- 
grams that previously were out of 
the question since formerly each stu- 
dent had to present all the academic 
work taken overseas to the Office of 
Admissions and Records, which fol- 
lowed the guidelines of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers (AACRAO). 
Such excellent programs as those 


sponsored by the Institute of Euro- 
pean Studies, which are not accepta- 
ble under AACRAO guidelines, are 
now available to our students under 
the auspices of the 299 program. 


Information 


The Students Abroad Office is the 
coordinating center for the 299 pro- 
gram. Heading this office is a direc- 
tor with training in international ed- 
ucation and non-Western studies. 
Students are encouraged to visit the 
growing library of information on 
study abroad programs and to con- 
sult with the director about any 
questions or ideas they have regard- 
ing overseas study opportunities, 
whether or not they have serious in- 
tentions of going abroad. 


Interviews 


As stated earlier, the basis of this 
program rests on approval of each 
student’s program by his faculty ad- 
viser and by the director of the Stu- 
dents Abroad Office. Each student se- 
riously interested in studying over- 
seas goes through a series of inter- 
views in which his motives, interests, 
and preparation for overseas experi- 
ences are discussed. An International 
Programs Committee has been estab- 
lished to advise the director in those 
cases in which he feels he needs as- 
sistance in making the final decision 
on the qualifications of the student. 
This committee, composed of faculty 
with substantial overseas expertise 
and experience, also acts in an advi- 
sory capacity in the development of 
299 and other academic programs 
overseas sponsored by the University 
of Illinois. At present, the Univer- 
sity of Illinois has undergraduate 
programs at Rouen, Baden (Aus- 
tria), Versailles, and Bristol (Eng- 
land); it has a physical education 
program at three different colleges 
in the United Kingdom, and a pro- 
gram at Barcelona sponsored by the 
Spanish Department. 
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Advising and Program Development 


After successfully completing his in- 
itial interviews, the student is en- 
couraged to speak with any faculty 
who can assist in preparing his pro- 
gram. The Students Abroad Office 
has a list of faculty who have indi- 
cated a strong desire to assist stu- 
dents interested in studying over- 
seas. Many students spend as much 
as a year discussing, deliberating 
over, and actually selecting the pro- 
gram of study they will follow under 
299. They are encouraged to come to 
the Students Abroad Office at least a 
year before actually going overseas 
to seek advice in developing their 
program. 

Each student learns of the pro- 
grams at foreign institutions or the 
American-sponsored programs that 
would best suit his purposes. Many 
who enroll in the 299 program do so 
in order that they may take many of 
their free electives or general educa- 
tion courses. A word of explanation 
is probably appropriate here. Upon 
successful petitioning, a student with 
particular interests may take certain 
advanced courses to fulfill general 
education requirements. As an exam- 
ple, a student with an interest in 
English literature may be allowed to 
take courses in Shakespeare to fulfill 
his general education requirement 
rather than those courses normally 
taken to fulfill the requirement in 
rhetoric and literature. However, 
others take a substantial portion 
or majority of their course-work 
in majors or minors. The vari- 
ety of programs is almost as great 
as the variety of students enrolled 
in 299. This variety and the need for 
faculty approval for each program 
are at the heart of the 299 philoso- 
phy. A student overseas will en- 
counter experiences unlike any he 
could kave had at home. Even when 
a student goes abroad for training 
that he could have received at home, 
he benefits from the enriching ex- 
perience of day-to-day living in a 
foreign culture. 
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As an example, this fall one stu- 
dent will be studying speech correc- 
tion in the “infant schools” in Great 
Britain. Another student with a 
strong interest in biology has been 
accepted into that faculty at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, Scotland. A 
third student, who hopes to go on to 
medical school and has already done 
substantial independent research 
with faculty here, will be studying at 
Queen’s University, Belfast, under 
the auspices of a Rotary Interna- 
tional Scholarship. These are but a 
few examples of programs under 299. 


The process of interviews, advis- 
ing, application for admission, and 
actual enrollment requires three 
qualities which will also serve the stu- 
dent when he is overseas, i.e., initia- 
tive, maturity, and a real interest in 
study abroad. 


1. Each student must have the in- 
terest to spend a great deal of time 
discussing the various programs, and 
he must possess the initiative to seek 
out interested faculty to assist in de- 
veloping an individualized program 
of study. 


2. He needs maturity and level- 
headedness as he plans an overseas 
program and an academic program 
for the final semester on the 
Urbana-Champaign campus which 
will serve as a “bridge” to his expe- 
rience abroad. 


3. The student’s interest can some- 
times be gauged by the tenacity with 
which he struggles through the red 
tape he encounters, particularly when 
he applies to certain foreign institu- 
tions in nations where the educa- 
tional bureaucracy is rather elabo- 
rate. 


Orientation 


A series of general orientation ses- 
sions is held in the spring for each 
group of departing students. General 
meetings discuss various challenges 
that each student might meet while 
overseas and suggestions on how to 





meet them. A certain group dynam- 
ics is developed as the students dis- 
cuss various programs and ideas 
among themselves, with the 299 
director, foreign guests, and former 
299 students who have returned to 
the campus. 


Smaller group meetings are held 
for students going to particular 
countries or contiguous groups of 
countries. In the process, students 
get to know each other, learn more 
about themselves, and get informa- 
tion about what to expect and what is 
expected of them while they are over- 
seas. 


Enrollment and Study Overseas 


Thus far we have seen the student 
through the initial stages of interest 
in study abroad, application for ad- 
mission to a particular program, and 
approval of his program before he 
leaves the campus. What happens to 
the student overseas? Each student, 
as we said above, is in residence sta- 
tus at the University of Illinois. This 
is not simply a meaningless symbol 
that keeps the student enrolled on 
the university campus without pro- 
viding any real services. In fact, the 
Students Abroad Office provides per- 
haps its most valuable services while 
the student is overseas, serving as 
liaison between him and the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. If any questions arise 
at home, the Office has the student’s 
overseas address and can get in 
touch with him, if necessary, over- 
night. Course programs for the se- 
mester immediately following the last 
semester overseas are mailed abroad 
to each student. The student can 
thus pre-enroll, returning his enroll- 
ment card to the Students Abroad 
Office to be processed with all the 
other students’ cards. Questions con- 
cerning academic credit, class stand- 
ing, housing, and a myriad of other 
subjects are channeled through the 
director of the Students Abroad 
Office. If he cannot answer them di- 
rectly, he checks with the appropriate 


university offices te get the requested 
information which he sends on to the 
student. In short, a 299 student re- 
ceives the same services as any other 
student who is actually attending 
classes on the Urbana-Champaign 
campus. 


Academic Credit 


As each student completes his pro- 
gram overseas, he requests that the 
overseas institution send a tran- 
script to the Students Abroad Office. 
The student returning home receives 
copies of this transcript end then 
goes back to his faculty adviser with 
whose help he prepared his program 
before going abroad. The adviser 
evaluates the work of the student and 
recommends the amount of transfer 
credit to be given. After each stu- 
dent’s program has been thoroughly 
evaluated, the original foreign tran- 
script and letters recommending 
credit from the faculty adviser are 
then forwarded to the Office of Ad- 
missions and Records. Using these 
credit recommendations the Director 
of Graduate and Foreign Admissions 
sees that the transfer credit is prop- 
erly entered on the University of Il- 
linois ledger. The foreign transcript 
is attached to the student’s perma- 
nent University of Illinois record so 
that any interested party can see the 
actual work the student took overseas 
and not just the English translation 
of course titles and content. If the 
grading system of a particular insti- 
tution is not closely parallel to the 
U.S. grading system, a notation is 
made explaining as closely as possi- 
ble the equivalent grades. The Office 
of Admissions and Records thus 
plays an important cooperative role 
in facilitating the posting of grades 
under the 299 program. 


Readjusting to the American Campus 


Many students, returning from over- 
seas very different people with diff- 
erent interests, find themselves some- 
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what remote on what was once a 
rather familiar campus. Through in- 
dividual reorientation, the Students 
Abroad Office attempts to assist the 
student to readjust to campus life. 
Admittedly, the success achieved 
varies, just as the problems and ad- 
justments these students confront 
also vary. 


Why 299 as a possible model for 
overseas programs? The 299 pro- 
gram has many obvious advantages: 


1. Since a student can enroll in 
any program for which he can get 
faculty approval, the 299 program 
greatly broadens the study abroad 
opportunities for undergraduate stu- 
dents at the University of Illinois. 
This is particularly important as the 
university finds itself educating un- 
dergraduates with more diversified 
interests than any other undergradu- 
ate group in the past. Thus, the aca- 
demic flexibility and creativity in- 
herent in 299 helps to meet each stu- 
dent’s individualized needs. The fur- 
ther results of this individuality are 
the varied experiences these students 
bring back to campus with them. In- 
directly, this variety of experiences 
further enriches the educational ex- 
periences of all those with whom the 
returning students come in contact 
on the campus. 


2. Through 299, the students enroll 
as individuals in a number of for- 
eign—and particularly European— 
institutions that no longer have the 
space and facilities to accommodate 
large groups of students in programs 
sponsored by American colleges and 
universities. 


3. There is enthusiastic faculty co- 
operation in advising 299 students 
both before departure and after 
their return from overseas, but fac- 
ulty do not have to go abroad as pro- 
gram directors. Students under LAS 
299 are enrolled either under another 
American-sponsored program with 
its own faculty director or directly in 
the institution overseas. The univer- 
sity has thus eliminated any further 
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strain on an already overtaxed fac- 
ulty community. 


4. There is no duplication of ad- 
ministrative costs as the Students 
Abroad Office coordinates advising, 
selection of students, application, 
program development and approval, 
and registration of all students in 
the 299 program. In addition, while 
the student is abroad, this office is 
the liaison with the student overseas. 
Upon the student’s return, those in 
the office assist in reorienting the 
student to the Urbana-Champaign 
campus. 


5. This program allows continuing 
enrollment on the Urbana-Cham- 
paign campus for a great number of 
students who are actually overseas 
studying under’ faculty-approved 
programs tailored to each student’s 
needs. This arrangement seems to 
place the University of Illinois in the 
forefront in the field of international 
education for undergraduate stu- 
dents. 


Admittedly, there is still much to 
be done. However, at a recent na- 
tional meeting the director of the 
Students Abroad Office briefly out- 
lined the 299 program. This mention 
in passing was met with interest and 
approving comments from those at 
the meeting. Those interested in the 
299 concept felt that this idea was 
long overdue and, furthermore, were 
pleased to see that such a large uni- 
versity was attempting such a pro- 
gram. 


Briefly, then, LAS 299 can assist 
in (1) upgrading undergraduate cur- 
riculum, (2) increasing the chal- 
lenges to an increasingly astute stu- 
dent body, and (3) raising the level 
of international education on the Ur- 
bana-Champaign campus. 

How do former 299 students feel 
about the program? This past fall an 
attitudinal survey of these students 
was completed. It involved alumni 
who had returned from overseas 
from 6 to 18 months ago. These stu- 
dents all felt the program had al- 





lowed them to gain a new maturity 
and independence since, in many 
cases, they were overseas largely on 
their own and had to fend for them- 
selves. As a result, they learned more 
about themselves and their ability as 
part of an overall maturing process. 
Thus this program seems to offer 
more than just an experience over- 
seas in a different culture; it fosters 
a deepening insight into the stu- 
dent’s own personal development. 


A second aspect demonstrated in 
this questionnaire was the students’ 
feeling of seeing their own culture in 
a new light as they viewed others in a 
foreign culture on a day-to-day 
basis. Many of the students enrolled 
directly in a foreign institution were 
involved in programs where they 
were one of a small minority of for- 
eign nationals studying at the uni- 
versity. They were immersed in a 
foreign educational setting. They 
felt they had gained new insights 
into their own life in the United 
States and more understanding as to 
why people do certain things certain 
ways. 


Perhaps the most interesting com- 
ment—and one I have not seen men- 
tioned in other studies of this type 
—was that students were able to take 
with them a body of knowledge which 
they then applied in a different c"1- 
ture, only to discover that in many 
cases they arrived at different re- 
sults. Also, this knowledge—whatever 
it happened to be—took on a new 
meaning in a new light as it was 
tried in a culture alien to the one in 
which the student had first obtained 
the information. 


As an example, one student in psy- 
chology conducted a study of the 
teaching of psychology in Britain. 
As the result of interviews, observa- 
tions of classes, and research, she 


found that the British students’ feel- 
ings about what they were learning 
and how they would apply what they 
were learning were in many ways 
different from those of American 
students whose feelings had been as- 
certained in a similar study in this 
country. This conclusion was devel- 
oped despite the fact that the teach- 
ing methods, textbooks, and labora- 
tory materials were very similar in 
both cases. 


A number of students were rather 
indignant when they received the 
survey sheet as they thought perhaps 
we were obtaining information to de- 
fend the 299 idea from some immi- 
nent attack. This was not the case, 
but it was gratifying to see these 
students so strongly committed to 
the 299 idea. 

Briefly, the following are vital fac- 


tors for success in any program like 
the 299 program: 


1. Cooperation at a number of 
different levels of faculty, adminis- 
tration, and students. 


2. Information, in sufficient quan- 
tity and of good quality, about over- 
seas programs so that students may 
be matched to programs that will 
best suit their own needs and aspira- 
tions. As I have stated before, this is 
the heart of the 299 program. 


8. Many students who would bene- 
fit from other types of overseas pro- 
grams might not benefit from the 
299 program and the independence 
that it requires of each student en- 
rolled. However, the increasing num- 
bers of students making serious 
plans for future 299 experiences cer- 
tainly indicate that there is a genu- 
ine student interest in taking advan- 
tage of what is a unique educational 
experience abroad. S 

















Although the legal exchange field is likely to remain 
highly pluralistic and decentralized, the emphasis in 
content of the programs is shifting away from the 
traditional business law and related subjects to the 
area of the relationship of law to social, economic, 


and political development. 


Legal Exchange: The State of the Art 


by Kent M. Weeks 


EGAL EXCHANGE is highly decen- 
tralized and pluralistic, a fact 
which reflects the diversity in 

objectives of legal exchange pro- 
grams. The needs of the developing 
nations for law professors, law 
draftsmen, and tax experts; the rise 
of the multinational corporation 
with its crossnational legal prob- 
lems; and the need for inservice ad- 
vanced legal education for practicing 
lawyers, both American and foreign 
—all these have prompted the de- 
velopment of a variety of programs 
aimed at different constituencies. 


There is no single agency which 
coordinates legal exchange programs. 
Programs are sponsored and funded 


@ KENT M. WEEKS is assistant pro- 
fessor of political science at the Col- 
lege of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. On 
leave of absence, he spent the 1970- 
71 academic year as an Office of Edu- 
cation Fellow working in the office 
of the associate commissioner, Insti- 
tute of International Studies, where 
he served on the State Department 
Task Force on International Ex- 
change studying legal exchange pro- 
grams. He earned his M.A. as a Ful- 
bright scholar in New Zealand, his 
Ph.D. at Case Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, and his LL.B. at Duke Uni- 
versity. 
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both privately and publicly—by law 
schools, professional associations, 
nonprofit foundations, private indi- 
viduals and groups, and govern- 
ments. This article deals with private 
exchange programs, which receive 
the major part of their operating 
funds from private sources; a few of 
the programs discussed receive some 
public money. ' 


Only a small number of the 140 
accredited American law schools are 
involved in legal exchange programs. 
The programs are located primarily 
at east coast schools such as Yale, 
Harvard, New York University, and 
Columbia, and at a few other schools, 
notably University of Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Southern Meth- 
odist University, and the University 
of California at Berkeley. In con- 
trast to other exchange programs, 
those for legal personnel involve 


*For a discussion on legal exchange 
rograms funded and operated by the 
.S. Government, see Edward D. Re, 
“Legal Exchanges and American For- 
eign Policy,” Journal of Legal Educa- 
tion, vol. 21 (1969), pp. 419-29. For a 
discussion of the State Department’s 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs support for legal exchange pro- 
grams, see William B. Jones, “Law— 
Its Place in Interrational Exchange,” 
Exchange, Winter 1971, pp. 91-101. 


small numbers of participants, 
usually no more than 20 to 40 a year. 


The objectives of legal exchange 
programs are diverse, although not 
mutually exclusive. One aim is to 
promote mutual understanding pri- 
marily through people-to-people con- 
tacts by providing opportunities for 
American and foreign lawyers to dis- 
cuss similar problems without any 
formalized programing. Another 
objective is to train foreign lawyers 
in new developments in American law 
with particular emphasis on interna- 
tional business transactions, either 
by short-term courses or inservice 
training in a law firm. Other prv- 
grams are aimed at the utilization of 
the law in developing nations for in- 
stitution-building. In addition, pro- 
grams have been undertaken to meet 
the needs of lawyers who may occupy 
any one of a numbe: of roles in their 
own societies, namely, as teachers of 
the law, architects of the law such as 
legislators and law draftsmen; ad- 
ministrators of the law such as gov- 
ernment officials, judges, and prose- 
cutors; and practitioners who may be 
in private practice or who may be 
consumer advocates, corporate attor- 
neys, or public interest lawyers. 


The development of the multina- 
tional corporation has provided both 
the catalyst and the need for addi- 
tional legal exchange programs. Both 
American and European law firms 
are increasingly involved in interna- 
tional legal transactions, To some ex- 
tent, multinational law firms have 
been formed to follow their domestic 
clients around the world. The birth 
of the Common Market required 
some American law firms to establish 
overseas offices; other American law 
firms engage European correspond- 
ents. With the increasing volume of 
European business in the United 
States, there is a need for European 
lawyers to have short-term training 
here in American business law and 
related subjects. European law firms 
May engage American correspond- 
ents or establish offices in the United 


States. International legal activity 
suggests that there may be increased 
interest in exchange of lawyers from 
both sides of the Atlantic. 


Types of Programs 


There are three basic types of pro- 
grams: the student exchange model, 
in which students take courses to 
gain specialized legal knowledge; the 
inservice or continuing legal educa- 
tion model, in which short-term insti- 
tutes allow practicing lawyers to 
learn of new legal developments per- 
tinent to their own legal careers; and 
the development model, in which at- 
tention is given to the relationship 
of law to political and economic de- 
velopment and to facilitating the 
growth of legal institutions and law 
schools. Programs tend to have fea- 
tures from more than one model. 


Student Exchanges 


There are many more foreign na- 
tionals studying in the United States 
than Americans overseas. The pau- 
city of Americans abroad is explained 
in part by the advanced stage of 
legal studies in the United States 
and in part by the fact that where 
legal education is well developed, as 
it is in many European countries, the 
civil law system operates and an 
American student would have diffi- 
culty in making the transference 
from his common law training to the 
civil law.system. 

Almost all of the foreign students 
at American law schools are enrolled 
at the graduate level; sometimes 
they are working on a graduate de- 
gree in law. The reason for this is 
that American law schools teach 
American law; undergraduate legal 
training would not prepare a foreign 
national to practice law in his coun- 
try. Therefore, foreign students 
come to the United States to take 
advanced work generally in special- 
ized fields such as taxation and inter- 
national business transactions. Pre- 
cise figures on the number of foreign 
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students enrolled in law schools are 
difficult to obtain. One study s**- 
gests that in 1967-68 there were 
about 355 students enrolled in gradu- 
ate programs—about half of them 
from developing nations.’ Students 
tend to enroll in a small number of 
American law schools, generally the 
same institutions that sponsor some 
of the major legal exchange pro- 
grams. 


Examples of programs for foreign 
law graduates would be those offered 
by New York University Law School 
or the specialized program for Ger- 
man students under the Georgetown 
University Institute for Interna- 
tional and Foreign Trade Law. Har- 
vard University has an extensive 
program in international legal stud- 
ies. 

Some programs are directed to- 
ward training lawyers who have been 
practicing for a number of years or 
are working in some legal capacity. 
These programs tend to have a par- 
ticular focus. The graduate law pro- 
gram at New York University Law 
School focusing on business transac- 
tions is one example. Another excel- 
lent example is the Harvard Interna- 
tional Tax Program on special prob- 
lems of taxation and fiscal adminis- 
tration for students from other 
countries. In both programs partici- 
pants do not generally receive a de- 
gree after the year of study but gain 
a certificate of attendance. 


There is probably only one pro- 
gram offering American law students 
the opportunity to take their second 
year law studies at an overseas insti- 
tution. The program, located in Eng- 
land, is sponsored by Notre Dame 
Law School for about 20 of its own 
students. This program does not 
delay the students’ advancement to- 
ward a law degree. Generally, the 
dearth of junior-year-abrosd-type 
programs is explained by the fact 
that there are few countries in which 


* Newsletter, International Legal Cen- 
ter, September 1969, p. 5. 
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students can gain an equivalent edu- 
cation so that their progress toward 
the 3-year degree is not prejudiced. 


There are, however, several sum- 
mer programs sponsored by Ameri- 
can law schools in which a law student 
can obtain some credit toward his law 
degree. One such program is spon- 
sored by Notre Dame Law School and 
is open to any American law student. 


Continuing Legal Education 


A number of short-term institutes 
and international conferences and 
meetings are sponsored by law 
schools and bar associations and 
focus on particular topics to famil- 
iarize lawyers with recent legal devel- 
opments. The conferences and train- 
ing programs sponsored by the 
American Society of International 
Law are examples. There is a partic- 
ular need for lawyers to keep up with 
the developments of law relating to 
international business transactions. 


A major program in this area is 
the Academy of American and Inter- 
national Law supported by the South- 
western Legal Foundation at South- 
ern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas. This 7- or 8-week summer 
seminar for about 40 lawyers from 
about 25-30 countries is directed to- 
ward training business lawyers, gov- 
ernment officials, and some jurists in 
the area of American and interna- 
tional legal institutions, although 
other topical subjects are taught. 


Development 


A number of programs are designed 
to meet the needs of developing 
countries for legal personnel, institu- 
tions, and research capability. There 
is a need for lawyers who can help 
draft legislation and can assure that 
the development objectives, such as 
formation of private investment cap- 
ital or reallocation of resources 
through the tax structure, will ac- 
tually be accomplished by the laws 
being drafted. There is a need for 





lawyers to assist in contract negotia- 
tion with foreign companies, in the 
development of judicial and penal 
systems, and in the staffing of law 
schools. 


The Africanization of law faculties 
is the objective of the largest pro- 
gram, the African Law Program, 
formerly called the SAILER pro- 
gram (an acronym for Staffing of 
African Institutions of Legal Educa- 
tion and Research). The program 
was initiated by the Ford Foundation 
and originally operated by the Insti- 
tute of International Education. 
When the International Legal Center 
was established, the center took over 
the management of the program. 


The African Law Program was es- 
tablished about the time that the Af- 
rican nations were becoming indepen- 
dent. The law schools at that time 
tended to employ English law teach- 
ers and utilize English materials. 
The need then was to train Africans 
who could teach in the law schools 
and produce curriculum materials 
relevant to the African experience. 
Accordingly a program was staged in 
three phases: (1) institution-build- 
ing, which involved sending Ameri- 
can law professors to African law 
schools to teach in the law schools 
and to begin to train African teach- 
ers of law; (2) training of African 
teachers of law by bringing them to 
the United States for 1 year of grad- 
uate study to learn methods of legal 
teaching and to develop materials 
which could be used in the African 
law schools, and (3) the development 
of specialized areas of knowledge and 
legal research institutes in Africa. 
All three pha:es are now in opera- 
tion. 


There are other programs aimed 
at institution-building. The Interna- 
tional Legal Center’s Chile Law Pro- 
gram has a countrywide focus and 
the Cooperative Project in Peruvian 
Legal Education sponsored by Wis- 
consin Law School focuses on one 
particular law school in Peru. Both 








programs sponsor law professors 
from the foreign law schools who 
come to the United States to attend 
seminars on legal methodology, 
teaching, and research. The goal is 
to develop curriculum materials that 
can be employed by the visiting pro- 
fessor in his respective country. 


The Chile Law Program suggests 
one model for program implementa- 
tion and development. As _ noted 
above, Chilean law professors attend 
seminars at an American law school. 
At the same time, an American law 
professor in residence in Chile as- 
sists in developing curriculum mate- 
rials and in selecting the Chilean 
professors who are to attend the pro- 
gram in the United States for the 
following year. He is able to give 
support to those Chilean professors 
who have already returned from the 
United States program; his support 
is useful for helping returning pro- 
fessors to put into practice what they 
have learned abroad. Whenever possi- 
ble, the Chile Law Program is located 
at the university of the American 
professor who has just returned from 
assignment in Chile. He can work 
with the people he has helped select 
and can be sensitive to the problems 
of implementation in Chile. 

In addition, there is one program 
for recent American law school grad- 
uates. The Overseas Service Fellow- 
ship Program sponsored by the In- 
ternational Legal Center selects 
about seven law graduates to work 
with local agencies or institutions in 
developing countries for 2 years. 

Most of the development programs 
are in Africa and in selected coun- 
tries of South America. Because the 
common law system is employed in 
many African nations, it has been 
easier to relate the American legal 
experience to African needs than to 
the needs of Latin American nations, 
which utilize variations of the conti- 
nental civil law system. Programs for 
institution-building in Asia are in an 
embryonic stage. 
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Role of Professional Associations 


The American Bar Association has 
concentrated its efforts in the legal 
exchange area on supporting and en- 
couraging new structures and organi- 
zations such as the Inter-American 
Bar Association and the Interna- 
tional Bar Association. 


As a result of the interest of some 
of the leadership of the ABA in the 
late 1950’s, and out of a series of 
regional meetings dealing with the 
need for an organization of lawyers 
concerned with promoting the rule of 
law, the World Peace Through Law 
Center was established in Geneva, 
Switzerland, in 1963. This center 
sponsors biannual world conferences 
as well as topical meetings. 


The ABA itself sponsors confer- 
ences and other types of meetings in 
which foreign lawyers participate. 
Programs involving legal exchange 
are carried out by the Committee on 
Relations with Other Nations, under 
the International and Comparative 
Law Section of the ABA. 


One purpose of this committee is 
to assist in the placement of young 
foreign lawyers in an American law 
firm for a short-term work experi- 
ence. No funds are-provided for this 
exchange; the lawyer provides his 
own travel and living expenses for 
his visit. Only a small number of law- 
yers have been placed. There is some 
hope that a similar program can be 
arranged for young American law- 
yers, although finding positions is 
very difficult. At the present time, a 
number of American lawyers have 
applied for this type of exchange but 
no one has been placed. In some 
cases European law firms already 
have exchange programs with other 
European law firms with which they 
do business, and it is difficult for 
American lawyers to break into this 
network. In addition, some European 
lawyers, particularly the Swiss, sug- 
gest that confidential relationships 
might be adversely affected if an 
American were present in their law 
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firm. Although the ABA has adopted 
a resolution supporting these short- 
term exchanges, it has received lit- 
tle organizational support from in- 
ternational or European national bar 
associations to facilitate the place- 
ment of American lawyers. 


A new ad hoc ABA committee has 
been established under the Interna- 
tional and Comparative Law section 
to consider other types of exchange 
programs. Although the committee 
has not met officially, there has been 
some discussion that the ABA might 
want to consider developing a corps 
of lawyers to work with overseas law- 
yers, law schools, and governments in 
developing their legal systems. This 
idea has not been formally consid- 
ered by the newly appointed commit- 
tee or by the officers of the ABA.’ 


Another legal organization, the 
Association of American Law 
Schools, does not directly administer 
programs. Programs sponsored by 
the association are operated by spe- 
cial committees, law professors, or 
law schools. Its activities in the ex- 
change area are of two types: (1) 
selecting law professors to attend in- 
ternational legal conferences and (2) 
sponsoring the Orientation Program 


* AID has funded a study to “examine 
the feasibility of technical assistance to 
pe gee: | countries in the field of law 
and social development.” The purpose 
is to see whether legal services, legal 
institutions, legal research, and centers 
of legal education can play a role in 
social development and whether there 
are means by which the United States 
could aid the programs indicated. The 
study is being conducted by the Inter- 
national Legal Center for Latin 
America and, with respect to Asia and 
Africa, by two law professors, one each 
from New York University and Yale. 
There is some indication that the re- 
ports on Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America may be available late this 
year. These two studies will provide 
data which may suggest directions for 
both government and private support 
of legal exchange programs. When the 
study is completed, the ABA committee 
will assess the data and determine how 
the ABA might provide manpower to 
meet the identified needs. 





in American Law (OPAL). OPAL 
has been the most important orienta- 
tion program for foreign law stu- 
dents attending American law 
schools. In operation for 6 years, it 
had provided the opportunity for 
foreign law students to become ac- 
quainted with the American legal 
system, legal methodology, and re- 
search methods. In addition, some 
training in English has been pro- 
vided. About 120 students have at- 
tended this 8-week summer program 
each year. The major source of funds 
has been the Ford Foundation, but 
the foundation has not renewed its 
grant and the program has been dis- 
continued. 


An alternative to OPAL is the 2- 
week orientation program which the 
Georgetown University Institute for 
International and Foreign Trade Law 
is to conduct in August 1971. This 
program will involve about 20-25 
foreign law students attending U.S. 
law schools, and young foreign law- 
yers working in Washington law 
firms. The program cost is to be 
borne by the institute; the partici- 
pants will pay for their own living 
expenses in Washington during the 
2-week session. Two major compo- 
nents are planned: (1) classroom 
discussion of the judicial and legisla- 
tive processes and the constitutional 
system and (2) visits to local law 
firms, courts, Congress, and adminis- 
trative agencies. If additional funds 
were available, the number of stu- 
dents in the program for the summer 
of 1972 might be expanded. 


Funding 


The most significant funding source 
for private legal exchange programs 
has been and continues to be the 
Ford Foundation. The Ford Founda- 
tion provides both operating and 
program monies to the International 
Legal Center, which it established. 
Ford has funded the Peruvian Law 
Program at Wisconsin and has pro- 
vided operating funds for the New 


York University comparative law 
programs and the Harvard interna- 
tional legal studies programs. In ad- 
dition, it provided about $150,000 
per year for OPAL; funding for this 
program, as mentioned above, has 
now been discontinued. 


The foundation has continued to 
work on the principle that its funds 
should be used for seed money and 
that, if a program is to continue, it 
must obtain funds from other 
sources. OPAL was sponsored for 6 
years and the Peruvian program for 
4 years; the International Legal 
Center is probably guaranteed of op- 
erating funds for a total of 12 years. 
The foundation is interested in 
seeing some of its programs financed 
by other foundations, institutions, 
and by the Government. 

The foundation is reviewing its 
major commitments to legal ex- 
change programs in connection with 
an application for continuing fund- 
ing from the International Legal 
Center. In all likelihood, Ford re- 
gional offices in Africa, Latin Amer- 
ica, and Asia will have a greater 
input in determining the types of 
legal programs the foundation will 
support than they have had pre- 
viously. In past years the African 
Law Program, for example, has been 
funded from the foundation’s New 
York office with very little input by 
the Ford rer ional offices. In addition, 
claimants for funds for legal pro- 
grams will have to compete in the 
field with claimants for funds for 
nonlegal programs. The foundation 
is interested in: (1) regionalizing 
some of its programs and (2) obtain- 
ing a systematic analysis of the role 
of law with respect to the develop- 
ment of social, political, and eco- 
nomic delivery systems. 

Other sources of funds, in addition 
to the foundations and governments, 
are American corporations, and 
American-based multinational corpo- 
rations. For example, almost every 
participant in the Academy of Amer- 
ican and International Law summer 
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program receives a fellowship for tu- 
ition and living costs; corporations 
provide the fellowships and the oper- 
ating expenses of the academy. Some 
corporations pay the cost of sending 
participants to year-long and short- 
term legal training programs; for 
examp!:, they sponsor some of the 
participants at the New York Uni- 
versity comparative law seminars. 
Multinational law firms may also sup- 
port American lawyers for short- 
term overseas programs. 


European corporations and law 
firms are additional sources of funds 
for programs offering practical expe- 
riences for foreign lawyers. Increas- 
ingly, European corporations and law 
firms are involved with American 
business and are interested in em- 
ploying lawyers knowledgeable about 
American law and _ developments 
in international business law. 
One program that has been almost 
entirely supported by private money 
is the Georgetown University Insti- 
tute for International and Foreign 
Trade Law. German corporations, 
business associations, and private 
citizens have provided money pri- 
marily for young German lawyers 
during the referendar (a 2-year 
clerkship period) to study in Amer- 
ica and to have a short-term work 
experience in American law firms. 


Other countries, no doubt, have 
sources that could be similarly 
tapped. 


Some foreign governments give 
financial support to members of the 
public service to attend programs 
like the Harvard International Tax 
Program. Participation in programs 
such as the Academy of American 
and International Law is financially 
supported by government-controlled 
corporations and government agen- 
cies in foreign countries. 

Frequently, support for programs 
at American law schools is provided 
partially by the schools themselves. 
Usually law schools contribute schol- 
arships to a small number of gradu- 
ate school participants. However, it 
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is clear that the cost of major pro- 
grams cannot be absorbed by law 
school budgets if outside funds are 
eliminated. 


New Directions and 
Recommendations 


Although the legal exch inge field is 
likely to remain highly pluralistic 
and decentralized, the emphasis in 
content of the programs is shifting 
away from the traditional business 
law and related subjects to the area 
of the relationship of law to social, 
economic, and political development. 
AID support for Yale’s Program in 
Law and Modernization and the 
AID-funded study of the feasibility 
of technical assistance to developing 
countries in law and social develop- 
ment are indicative of this change. 


Young nations engaged in building 
an infrastructure for development 
need both lawyers and _ interdisci- 
plinary teams who can work to 
achieve development objectives 
through concrete legislation and na- 
tional programs. Both American and 
foreign lawyers can assist in point- 
ing out the legal implications that 
must be considered when setting de- 
velopment objectives. There is a need 
to train foreign nationals in the 
fields of taxation, corporate organi- 
zation, law drafting, contract nego- 
tiation, capital investment, judicial 
administration, and penology. There 
is a need to develop law schools with 
curriculum appropriate to train 
those who will be engaged in the de- 
velopment process. Research is 
needed by lawyers and social scien- 
tists working together on studies of 
the impact of particular legislation 
on the intended development objec- 
tives. 


In addition, the problems of popu- 
lation, environmental quality, outer 
space, and sea ownership will require 
persons with legal training, although 
not necessarily training of the tradi- 
tional type. Exchange programs 
could promote the development of 





curriculum appropriate to these 
problems, The international legal 
community is beginning to address 
itself to these issues. 


A central clearinghouse of infor- 
mation is needed to facilitate the 
placing of lawyers and law students 
who may be interested in the above 
mentioned and other legal opportuni- 
ties. A few lawyers are taking leaves 
of absence from their law firms. For 
them it would be useful to have a 
place to seek information on how 
they might use their legal expertise 
overseas. This service could be pro- 
vided by such organizations as the 
International Legal Center, the For- 
eign Exchange Bulletin, one of the 
committees of the International Law 
Section of the ABA, or the Associa- 
tion of American Law Schools. In ad- 
dition, greater cooperation between 
the ABA and the AALS is indicated; 
although some law professors are 
members of the ABA, it appears that 
the common interest of both organi- 





zations has not been adequately coor- 
dinated. 

Additional sources of financing will 
have to be developed if the current 
activity in legal exchange is to be 
continued. As the Ford Foundation 
reassesses its role in international 
legal programs and perhaps discon- 
tinues funding some of its current 
programs, alternative sources of 
funds must be found. The AID-sup- 
ported study may suggest such re- 
sources. 


No doubt new programs will be un- 
dertaken, in addition to existing pro- 
grams described in this study, to re- 
spond to the need for institution- 
building and development and to re- 
spond to new problems which have 
not been dealt with until recently in 
law school curriculum. The formation 
and financing of such programs pro- 
vide opportunity and challenge for 
lawyers, law schools, law firms, bar 
associations, corporations, founda- 
tions, and governments. & 





AFS Celebrates 25th Anniversary 


The American Field Service this year celebrates 25 years of its 
scholarship programs. Convention headquarters will be Atlantic 
City, N.J., Sept. 15-19, 1971. Key volunteers and administrative 
leaders from every country in AFS will be present, along with 
returnees, families, and any others interested in AFS and its 


programs. 


For further information write: Convention ’71, AFS International 
Scholarships, 313 East 43d Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 
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Dr. Smart has devised a different type of orienta- 
tion for American students going overseas. His aim 
is to develop communication skills, which are crucial 
if a student is to learn how to handle relationships 
with the people he will meet. Dr. Smart calls this 
course a structured confrontation with real com- 


munication barriers. 


Tune In, Turn On, But Don’t Drop Out 
An Approach to Orientation for Study Abroad 


by Reginald Smart 


RIENTATION IS INTENDED to pre- 
pare people for an experience, 
to point them in the same direc- 

tion as the stream in which they will 
be swimming. To change the meta- 
phor, it aims to give them a compass 
which is corrected to allow for extra- 
ordinary magnetic fields in an un- 
known land. But most orientation 
programs provide not a compass but 
a map. They aim to tell the traveler 
what he will find without giving 
him any compass by which he can 
steer through the new area. 


The chief need of a person in a 
new culture is not so much knowledge 
(a map) as communication skills 
(the compass). The ability to handle 
relationships between people is more 
crucial than the ability to handle 
concepts about them.’ Psychiatrist 
and director of the Institute for the 
Study of Nationai Behavior, Dr. 
Bryant Wedge goes even further 


1The distinction between cognitive 
manipulation and experienced-based 
learning which deals with situations 
has been amplified by Roger Harrison 
and Richard L. Hopkins in “The De- 
sign of Cross-Cultural Training: An 
Alternative to the Universit odel,” 
The Journal of Applied Behavioral 
Science, vol. 3, no. 4, 1967. 
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than this, stating that “there is con- 
siderable evidence, both experimen- 
tal and observational, that ‘knowl- 
edge’ about culture and communica- 
tion which is acquired in the absence 
of experience through action actually 
impedes the processes of adaptation 
which are essential to the skill.” * He 
has argued very persuasively that 
preparation for foreign experience 
“can be better met by training for 
adaptation to the process of commu- 
nication than by any structure of 
knowledge about the audience.” 
This writer and Wedge have indepen- 
dently experimented with simulation, 
role-play, group sensitivity training, 
and intercultural workshops.. Both of 
us have concluded that none of these 
approaches is as useful for develop- 
ing skills in dealing with new cul- 
tures—distinct from competence in 
theoretical analysis—as a structured 
confrontation with real communica- 
tion barriers. 

On the basis of this hypothesis 25 
percent of 120 women students in 


2Wedge, Bryant, “Training for 
Leadership in Cross-Cultural Dialogue: 
The DA-TA Model,” mimeographed, p. 


4. 
8Ibid., p. 5. 
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of International Studies at Lake Erie 
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Smart holds degrees in architecture 
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torate in social ethics from Boston 
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tional-Ecumenical Ministries” ap- 
peared in the Fall 1968 Exchange. 
His booklet Global Village Conversa- 
tion is used extensively by volunteers 
who work with foreign students and 
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their junior year at Lake Erie Col- 
lege in 1968 pursued an orientation 
program focused largely on the de- 
velopment of communication skills. 
Its aim was to prepare them, through 
anxiety-producing situations, to tune 
in, turn on, and not drop out of the 
culture new to them. The program 
lasted the 11 weeks of fall term. 
Three weeks later the whole class of 
120 flew to Europe where each stu- 
dent spent 8 weeks living with a fam- 
ily in the one Dutch, one Swiss, one 
Italian, two German, three Spanish, 
and five French university centers 
involved. Those in the experimental 
program were in Bordeaux and Caen, 
France, and Salamanca, Spain. 


Structure of Training Program 


The basis for this training was a 
model developed for students in in- 
tercultural relations at Fairfield Uni- 
versity, Connecticut, by Dr. Bryant 
Wedge. Pedagogically, it was deduct- 
ive learning; relevant theory fol- 
lowed practice, rather than preceding 
it. Social or psychological theory was 
made available after each phase or 
assignment to help students under- 
stand why they had succeeded or 
failed. The other crucial element was 
that the work was done in phases, on 
the basis of experiences, indicating 
that learning would thereby be 
greatly increased. 


The introductory session was the 
most crucial. Students were being 
asked to do something quite differ- 
ent: they were being “pushed” into 
an anxiety-provoking situation. It 
was therefore crucial that they have 
no other causes for anxiety, about 
teacher expectations or about such 
structures as were laid out. The 
writer structured this session to pro- 
vide: 


(1) Motivation: by role-playing 
the confusion which can arise be- 
cause of lack of communication skills 
and extrapolating the concepts of 
channel, code, message, perception, 
and of a community as a boundary- 
maintaining system of social organi- 
zation. 

(2) A definition of communication 
subcultures different from their own. 

(3) The goal of the field work: to 
develop a dialog (a two-way exchange 
of information, not an interview) 
with a different subculture (a group 
outside the student’s previous expe- 
rience). 

(4) The goal of classroom ses- 
sions: to provide understanding of 
what happens in the field, after it 
happens. 

(5) The structure of phases: 
scouting, access, exploration, inter- 
action, termination, and evaluation. 


(6) The criteria of “good work for 
the course”: NOT the quality of dia- 
log developed, BUT understanding 
of why it turned out the way it did, 
regardless of success or failure in 
developing a real dialog. 

(7) Assignment to a particular 
subculture. Foreign students, small 
children, black students, adolescent 
girls, open-market vendors, Wallace 


supporters, county police, heavy 
drinkers, old people, drug addicts, 
hippies, physically handicapped, 


mentally ill children, nightwatchmen, 
Chinese, Amish, athletes, delinquent 
girls were the ones suggested by stu- 
dents. 
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(8) Assignment for completion in 
one week: to scout the subculture. 


The session on SCOUTING fol- 
lowed the actual scouting. All that 
the students were told before they 
did their scouting was to observe the 
group, if possible without participat- 
ing in its life, trying to see how 
people in this community relate to 
one another and to outsiders, and to 
come up with a plan for gaining ac- 
cess to the group based on these ob- 
servations. Theoretical material was 
introduced as needed in the discus- 
sion of each student’s report. There 
were reports of humor (“Why have 
you girls been watching the police 
headquarters for the last 3 hours ?”) 
and of deep distress (when a black 
boy asked, “What are you doing here, 
Whitey ?”). The group provided emo- 
tional support in cases like the latter. 


The reports bore out Wedge’s the- 
sis that “off-site preparation beyond 
minimum description . . . is counter- 
productive.” Some who read exten- 
sively in advance spent many hours 
unlearning what they thought they 
knew. 


When questioned, students realized 
they had seen what they expected 
rather than what was there. Thus 
began the theme which had to be re- 
viewed at every analytic session: the 
need to see things from the other’s 
viewpoint (not your own) if you wish 
to hear what he’s really saying. Dis- 
cussion of access was limited to a 
consideration of whether each stu- 
dent’s plans fitted her observation, 
nothing more. 


In the ACCESS discussion 2 weeks 
later the key issue requiring ex- 
planation was the principle that 
access must be on terms that are 
comprehensible and acceptable to 
the host culture. Most students en- 
countered real problems, and it took 
many a long time to see why they 
were unacceptable and why their 
statements of intent were incompre- 
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hensible to the strangers they ap- 
proached. The concepts of role expec- 
tations and stereotypes were most 
relevant in understanding both the 
successes and the failures. 


At the end of the access discussion 
the goal of the exploration phase was 
delineated: to discover the interests, 
concerns, and concepts of the host 
community. Two weeks were desig- 
nated for this phase. 


The EXPLORATION discussion 
made extensive use of Edward T. 
Hall’s Silent Language, chapters V 
and VI, which deal with the existence 
of a “pervasive set” which character- 
izes communication cultures. The 
largest problem was reported by one 
girl talking with Wallace supporters 
(she was a McCarthy-ite). She found 
herself in an argument from the 
very outset. This case made it possi- 
ble for the group to see how much 
our own ideas and commitments get 
in the way of “putting ourselves in 
the other guy’s shoes.” The writer’s 
temptation on this and similar occa- 
sions was to turn the discussion into 
a group therapy or sensitivity train- 
ing session. He believes that person- 
ality issues must be dealt with, in the 
group, but that they must not mo- 
nopolize it if the sessions are to 
serve their overall purpose of provid- 
ing tools for understanding why 
things occurred as they did. 


Two weeks later the group dis- 
cussed the INTERACTION phase. A 
highlight for learning purposes was 
the report on communication with a 
dumb, mentally retarded child. The 
student described how she “got 
through” accidentally, by singing. 
Another student working with chil- 
dren also reported communicative 
behavior as distinct from language. 
These two incidents opened up the 
whole area of nonverbal communica- 
tion—physical attitudes, communica- 
tion distance, questions, time, appro- 
priateness of topic, status factors, 





and so on.‘ The skill required to ex- 
press our own reactions honestly, but 
in the other’s terms,: was also dis- 
cussed at length. The influence of 
values, beliefs, and attitudes, as well 
as such sociological insights as pat- 
terns of authority and interaction in 
group life also proved useful. 


The discussion a week later fo- 
cused on what had happened when 
most students informed their group: 
“I won’t be seeing you any more.” 
TERMINATION behavior patterns 
constituted an unconsidered area for 
all the students. They had seen grief, 
but had never tried to understand its 
psychological functions. In this ses- 
sion the discussion ended with a real- 
ization of the investment involved in 
real communication. 


After a discussion session devoted 
to evaluation, two other forms of 
evaluation were required: a paper 
summarizing the whole process, and 
a “memo to myself about communi- 
cation when I get to my European 
destination.” 


Results in Painesville 


The most frequent criticism of the 
term’s work was a questioning of its 
relevance to overseas experience. 
Students found it hard to believe 
that “talking to another American 
will help me in talking to the 
French.” Other instances in which 
this method had demonstrated its 
usefulness seemed unconvincing. 
Moreover, some spent the term be- 
lieving that a mental image of Eu- 
rope would be more help. (Anxiety is 
allayed easily that way—even if use- 
lessly, from the communication 
perspective. ) 


The other frequent criticism con- 
cerned “the small amount of differ- 
ence between us and the supposedly 


4 See publication by the author: Re- 
ginald Smart, Global Village Conversa- 
tion: Bridges and Barriers to Commu- 
nication Between Persons of Different 
Cultures (North Conway, N.H.: Re- 
porter Press, 1967 and 1968). 


‘contrasting’ group.” Students felt 
the differences were not sufficient to 
cause difficulty in communication. 
However, the fact that about half of 
the control group failed to develop a 
real exchange indicates that many 
hidden differences went unrealized. 

The single greatest surprise was 
the number of students who came to 
the conclusion that they “had really 
communicated with only four or five 
people in their whole lives”—their 
norm had been verbal ping-pong, or 
being quiet long enough to win the 
right to have your own turn. 

The two most frequent problems of 
which they became aware were stereo- 
typing and their own fear. Here is 
one insight from each of the stu- 
dents for whom the writer was di- 
rectly responsible: 


—Christina seemed confused as to 
why I bothered to talk to her and why 
I asked such stupid questions. She 
just didn’t understand what I wanted, 
or what I could give a 4-year old. 
(The problem of establishing an 
acceptable role.) 

—My greatest problem was my fear 
of black people. Once I really got to 
know one, I realized how absurd my 
reasons had been. 


—TI had no appreciation for his prej- 
udices against negroes, no under- 
standing of why he holds the position 
he does, and so we could only talk at 
each other. 

—Since I was the initiator, I should 
have made more effort to come to 
them, both literally and in the choice 
of conversation topics. 

—My major disability in communi- 
cating with the “townie” culture was 
my own set of preconceived notions. I 
went into the situation fully expect- 
ing my set of notions to hold true 
and was reluctant to have them dis- 
proved. I now realize that I should 
have entered the situation with a 
completely open mind. In relation to 
this, it is quite probable that in the 
beginning I held subconsciously a 
“better than thou” attitude, feeling 
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superior to the group with which I 
was setting up relations. 


—My failure to respect the image 
that the other person wanted to 
convey. 


—My breakthrough occurred when, 
rather than humor and pamper the 
children, I treated them with the re- 
spect due any adult. 


—Knowing her ideas and believing 
them wrong, I was talking down to 
her. 


—Instead of feeling as comfortable 
and at ease with these children as I 
have always felt with other children, 
I immediately felt strange and alien 
to them. The first three times I en- 
tered their classroom I was over- 
whelmed by a desire to run away 
from them as quickly as I could—lI 
pitied them—I felt inadequate—and 
totaliy unable to even approach 
them. 


—Overawareness of the difference 
between us. 


—Her ideas of what constitutes a 
dialog between people within various 
degrees of acquaintance and friend- 
ship are quite different from mine. 


—I kept the real reason for my pres- 
ence in the firehouse a secret, and 
this backfired on me. 

—wMy basic disability lay in what I 
was communicating by the way in 
which I listened. I was inattentive 
and rude unconsciously. As a result, 
our relationship could get no further 
than the superficial stages of polite 
conversation. 


—I think I can accurately attribute 
our failure of communication to 
“mis-associations” formulated by 
myself and the studeuts I 
contacted...I nodded, smiled, and 
occasionally emitted a noncommittal 
uh-uh or hmm; but I never tried to 
understand the emotions and feel- 
ings which probably underlay much 
of their busy talk I could not or 
would not isolate or release myself 
from my own personal thoughts, 
biases, and feelings sufficiently to 
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allow myself to enter their internal 
frames of reference. 


Results in Europe 


A majority of the experimenters 
were ready to endorse the orientation 
program after being in Europe. Its 
relevance had become clear to some 
of the more skeptical ones, as demon- 
strated by the following quotes from 
spring postscripts to their pre-Euro- 
pean evaluations: 


—tThe desire to communicate is per- 
haps the most important factor—in 
actuality, overriding any language 
problems. 

—Always make sure the meaning of 
each word used is perfectly under- 
stood, or embarrassment and trouble 
will result. 

—After Bordeaux, I realize that I 
cannot expect people to open up to 
me as I would open up to them. Due 
to many cultural differences some 
topics are just not discussed. 


—I believe one of the main problems 
of many girls is that they could not 
quite put themselves in the position 
of their foreign parents or the other 
people that surrounded them. 

—WMy advice to myself to become a 
more attentive listener paid off. I 
think I learned much more about the 
Spanish people by just listening to 
them talk to each other. I learned a 
lot about their relationship with each 
other and the things they are inter- 


- ested in. My thinking began to be 


geared toward theirs—their interests 
and opinions—rather than keeping 
my own which separated me from 
them as an American. 


While no “objective instrument” 
has been used to measure and com- 
pare the experimental and control 
groups, over 9f percent of both 
groups were part of 3-hour interview 
groups in the writer’s home. In 
groups of 6 to 12 they were asked 
several questions (apparently unre- 
lated to orientation) concerning 
problems and profits in their Euro- 





pean experience. The answers which 
students gave to questions such as 
“What was the most acute problem 
you overcame?” were pursued in 
order to check whether further 
thought would lead to a different an- 
swer. 


The answers were then analyzed in 
an attempt to answer the question, 
“To what extent was this student en- 
gaged with the culture as opposed to 
being an uninvolved onlooker?” 
While such analysis is by no means 
conclusive, it is sufficient to warrant 
the hypothesis that preparation in 
communication skills can increase 
the sensitivity of students to the Eu- 
ropean culture in which they are 
placed. On the basis of this somewhat 
subjective analysis, made by the 
writer and one observer, the propor- 
tion of experimenters “engaged 
with” rather than “just looking at” 
the culture was significantly higher 
(about 34 percent higher) than that 
of the control group. 


The reader will want to know the 
criteria for making such a distinction 
in individual cases. How could one 
say with any confidence that “Jane 
was engaged with the French cul- 
ture,” whereas “Marilyn was just 
looking at it as an outsider?” 

Both problems and benefits were 
judged to express engagement if 
they were related to cultural differ- 
ences, if they arose from relation- 
ships with specific persons, if they 
expressed awareness of how the other 
persons thought and felt, and if 
their emotional reactions were caused 
by their position rather than being 
the expression of an old agenda trig- 
gered or released by that particular 
situation and not significantly dif- 
ferent in content because of the for- 
eign situation. 


Several of the control group in- 
sisted they had no difficulties at all, 
but that they “had a great time.” 
Questioning revealed that they had 
found other Americans with whom 
they spent every possible moment. 
None of the experimenters withdrew 


in this way as a means of dealing 
with living in a strange situation. 


The problems listed by the two 
groups were often of a different kind. 
The problems listed by the experi- 
mental group were more frequently 
concerned with underlying central 
differences than with superficial or 
peripheral differences between the 
cultures. For instance, experimental 
students were more often concerned 
about the nature of friendship than 
of food, about the reasons for feel- 
ings of awkwardness rather than the 
sensation itself. 


The reasons for the same factors 
creating problems also differed. 
When the problem concerned lan- 
guage, the experimental students ex- 
pressed anguish about “not being 
able to really communicate my ap- 
preciation for my family” whereas 
the control students were more often 
worried about “being isolated from 
the whole society.” When the problem 
was related to difficulties in social 
life, the experimental students spoke 
much more frequently of misunder- 
standings which arose because of 
“the same things having different 
meanings” than of “the difficulty of 
finding dates when you’re here for a 
such a short time.” 

The profits listed were in answer to 
questions about “what you gained 
and what you learned about the U.S.” 
Among the experimenters the com- 
monest answers were increased 
perspective on self and country. “I 
am a very humbled person and feel I 
must think through again what I 
really want to become,” said one stu- 
dent. Among the control group the 
most frequent replies expressed 
self-confidence, deepened self-knowl- 
edge, and reinforcement of the belief 
that “our ways are best.” “I now 
know who I am, and what really mat- 
ters to me.” Where the experimen- 
ters mentioned self-knowledge, it was 
usually “in relation to others”; with 
the control group this was unusual— 
it usually came because “I spent so 
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much time alone, thinking about my 
past.” 


Experimenters also demonstrated 
a superior ability to state the other 
person’s point of view, even when 
they had been involved in deep an- 
tagonisms or embarrassments. One 
of them said: “I’d hoped to really 
get to know French people. Maybe 
the snag was in my way of thinking. 
I focus on what I feel and am vague. 
They were so different—very con- 
crete and rational.” In common with 
many experimenters this student was 
able to explain why many French 
align themselves with Mao, even 
though she had difficulty marshaling 
her arguments against such French- 
men. 


A handful of students in both 
groups ended up quite alienated 
from their host culture. In the case 
of experimenters this generally 
proved to be the result of engaging 
and then disengaging. For example, 
several perceived that their French 
families disapproved of their values, 
and took the easier “out” of with- 
drawing completely. Among the few 
control students alienated, the cause 
appeared to lie in a basically tran- 
sient stance in which no serious 
attempt at engagement was ever 
made. Such students had no idea at 
all what their hosts thought or felt. 


Conclusion 


The main reason for the greater 
effectiveness of this orientation over 
methods confined to a classroom is 
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that it develops the ability to cope 
when reality differs from expecta- 
tions—as it always does. For exam- 
ple, students were surprised at how 
“mod” Salamanca had become, quite 
contradicting the description of a 
Spaniard who had not been there for 
5 years. The student who, before 
leaving, had overcome her anxiety by 
learning exactly what to expect was 
frequently at a loss when such occa- 
sions arose, and spent much energy 
unlearning. 


Those who had been prepared by 
having dealt with uncertainty had 
two advantages: First, they had con- 
ceptual tools—and some skill in 
using them—with which to think 
about whatever they encountered; 
second, because they had done so be- 
fore, they also possessed a measure 
of the self-assurance needed to cope 
with the unexpected without distort- 
ing it. 

Such training in communication 
skills could provide the basis for a 
significant increment in the value de- 
rived from the foreign travel which 
becomes more common each year. 
(An argument can be made that it is 
an even more important tool than a 
foreign language.) This approach to 
orientation has a sound theoretical 
basis, yet can be used by any trainer 
who is sensitive and prepared to do a 
little preparation. If it is worth send- 
ing students abroad, we can afford to 
spend a little more to assure a better 
dividend on the investment. The re- 
sults of this experiment warrant its 
further use toward thatend. @ 











Last fall a small group of faculty members at Boulder 
volunteered their efforts to organize an experimental, 
interdisciplinary course which would attract students 
from many countries around the world. Mrs. Thomp- 
son relates how this course was planned and how 
the students evaluated the benefits they received. 


International Environmental Problems 


New Course at the University of Colorado 


by Lee Thompson 


In America industry pollutes; so- 
ciety pays for it. 


Authoritarian form of government is 
more efficient than a democratic 
type in effecting legislative meas- 
ures. 


Who is it speaking? These were the 
comments of some of the 25 foreign 
students representing 15 nationali- 
ties who enrolled in the fall of 1970 
in a course on “International Envi- 
ronmental Problems” at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, at Boulder. This 
course was a beginning in the search 


@ LEE THOMPSON (Mrs. Harris A.), 
a native of Colorado, has worked 
long and earnestly with university 
and community programs for foreign 
visitors for the last 15 years. She is 
former chairman of the Home Hos- 
pitality for Foreign Students Orga- 
nization at the University of Colo- 
rado and is currently Publications 
Chairman for COMSEC (Community 
Section of the National Association 
for Foreign Student Affairs). Mrs. 
Thompson invariably introduces her 
foreign visitor guests to the Indian 
culture of the Southwest, in which 
she has a special interest. 


for answers to questions that are 
boldly emblazoned across the world 
educational scene and which hold 
ever-growing urgency as man has- 
tens forward in his various quests in 
these times. 

What fundamental problems do 
men have in common? What is the 
purport of some of the educational 
questions that cross cultural, physi- 
cal, political, and economic barriers 
—questions that must be answered if 
man is to improve environmental 
conditions and attain some of his 
goals? What relevance does one coun- 
try’s educational system have for an 
individual from another land, and 
how much transference can there be? 
What are some of the common de- 
nominators—food and the population 
crisis, the earth’s resources and the 
management of human ecology, the 
once invisible envelope of the 
environment? To seek answers to 
these and other related questions is 
the raison d’@tre for Colorado’s ex- 
perimental and dynamic interdisci- 
plinary approach in the classroom. 
Peruvian, Congolese, American, 
Dane, Korean, or Ceylonese—we all 
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face the urgent necessity to find so- 
lutions to these problems. 


Since it was recognized at the out- 
set that this course would not be the 
place to settle crucial issues in coun- 
tries that are in various stages of 
conflict, the avowed purpose of this 
class was to create a setting where 
the shared problems of mankind 
could be discussed rationally in an 
impartial and detached atmosphere. 


Foreign students who come to the 
United States are generally a highly 
select group of competent young peo- 
ple who will very probably exert con- 
siderable influence in the years to 
come in their homelands. It was 
thought that these students might 
well take back with them, in addition 
to skills they learn in their particu- 
lar educational specialties, an in- 
creased awareness of environmental 
problems before those problems have 
reached catastrophic proportions. If 
they return with greater understand- 
ing of the problems and some knowl- 
edge of approaches that may be use- 
ful in solving them, we might hope 
for eventual improvement in the con- 
dition of the world’s environment. 


The only precedent for such an in- 
novation in the academic structure 
at the University of.Colorado was a 
course on the “Population and Food 
Crisis,” originated in 1969 by Pro- 
fessor Mahinder S. Uberoi, of Aero- 
space, and Dr. Lewis Branscomb, now 
head of the National Bureau of 
Standards. Some 12 departments in 
three different schools or colleges 
were involved, with broad faculty 
participation from all the depart- 
ments. 

In early 1970 a similar arrange- 
ment involving some 20 departments 
led to a course in “Environment and 
Public Policy.” Over 100 students 
were involved, but a singularly sig- 
nificant factor was noted: Not one 
foreign student participated. 


How could a course be developed to 
attract and involve foreign students 
and to use their experience and 
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knowledge? Since a number of for- 
eign students on the campus come 
from countries with urgent environ- 
mental exigencies—for example, 
population problems that threaten to 
engulf the entire economy—this kind 
of course might well relate very per- 
sonally and dramatically to their 
needs. The population explosion and 
many other parallel situations are 
leading to an awareness that is fast 
becoming a mandate for the study of 
such problems as a vital part of the 
education of every student regard- 
less of his major discipline. Many 
American students, feeling the ur- 
gency, are swelling the enrollment of 
environmental courses wherever 
they are available. 


Laying the Groundwork 


Serious problems confronted those 
interested in structuring this new of- 
fering. It was largely through the 
volunteer efforts and leadership of 
four concerned faculty members, 
cooperating with the chairman of the 
chemical engineering department, 
that arrangements were made and 
the groundwork laid for this experi- 
mental class. No funds were available 
for those who agreed to serve as staff 
to teach the class, but empty class- 
room space was offered by the uni- 
versity. Meeting on an ad hoc basis, 
this small group of individuals dis- 
cussed ways and means of setting up 
the class and began to develop a core 
of ideas that might constitute the 
content of the course. 

The faculty and visiting lecturers 
who were contributing their time de- 
cided that the class would have a 2- 
hour evening session once a week. 
Students would receive 3 hours’ 
credit in independent study in the 
department of a major discipline, or 
as an honors credit. A questionnaire 
regarding content and participation 
was submitted to 408 foreign stu- 
dents, as well as assorted interested 
faculty. Forty-one students from 22 
countries responded, indicating a 
strong interest and high probability 











of enrollment in the course. As men- 
tioned above, 25 finally enrolled, rep- 
resenting 15 countries. 


The committee of five, who were 
working to formulate the course ma- 
terial, had to make decisions that 
were both elemental and, at the same 
time, formidable. They agreed that 
the content should focus on popula- 
tion, food, and environment. What 
should be assigned, within this vast, 
but virtually unexplored area? Here 
was the opportunity for the curricu- 
lum to offer for discussion some 
truly meaningful and exciting aca- 
demic problems related to existing 
realities. The relevancy of the ques- 
tions and the personalization of the 
material for each student could nour- 
ish an atmosphere for exchange of 
ideas with others. 


Selection of Participants 


Gradually the structure began to 
emerge. The course participants 
should be selected on the basis of 
their interests and major field, pre- 
sumably with no more than three 
students chosen from one country in 
order to maintain a reasonable bal- 
ance. It was hoped there would be one 
student from engineering and the 
hard sciences, one from biology and 
social sciences, and one from human- 
ities and arts. This would encourage 
a cross section of interests, as well as 
nationalities. The class must be an 
important personal experience in a 
positive, peaceable classroom setting 
for discussion and interpretation of 
the subject matter. Such an ap- 
proach could have some significance 
in this era of burgeoning academic 
offerings and developments, as the 
need for interdisciplinary give-and- 
take is being recognized in the plan- 
ning of new curricula. 

For the class, which had now 
become “International Environmen- 
tal Problems,” the committee 
adopted the text by Ehrlich & Ehr- 
lich, Population/Resources/Environ- 
ment—Issues in Human Ecology (W. 


H. Freeman & Co., 1970), and a pre- 
liminary outline was established. The 
FAO World Food Program would be 
studied and evaluated. The first class 
period would consist of the presenta- 
tion of introductory material, to be 
followed by small group discussions. 
Before more factual material was in- 
troduced, each student would be 
asked to answer a short question- 
naire regarding himself and his 
country, and to write a brief essay 
discussing the question “What con- 
stitutes the good life?” from his per- 
sonal viewpoint, that of his culture, 
and of his country. Not surprisingly, 
the answers to this rather broad 
question included a list of demands 
to be met beyond those that satisfy 
just the basic needs. These essays 
exposed some of the complicated fac- 
tors involved in such a question. 


From this beginning, problem 
areas were identified and defined. To 
serve as an outline for accumulating 
additional] factual materials, the fol- 
lowing questions were posed to each 
student for discussion in the term 
paper due at the end of the course: 


Evaluate the FAO Indicative 
World Plan for Agricultural De- 
velopment and the broader im- 
plications of international relations 
with emphasis on these questions: 


> What are your country’s popula- 
tion and food-need trends? How 
will this plan affect them? What 
will it do to your economy? Is its 
interpretation of your country’s 
situation correct? 

> Do you expect other problems . . 
[such as] power pollution or il- 
literacy to be more severe, or to 
become serious sooner, than popu- 
lation and food problems? Which 
ones? How serious are they? What 
should be done about them? 

> Assuming food problems are solved 
by the FAO plan, what may happen 
to the quality of your environment 
in the next few years? Consider 
the report’s recommendations re- 
garding fertilizers, pesticides, ir- 
rigation, and their subsequent ef- 
fects. Consider also the aesthetics 
of your environment. 
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> Assuming you were a policymaker, 

how should your country proceed 

to implement solutions to the var- 

ious problems you anticipate? 

> What is your profession? Upon 
completion of your studies, what 
are the various ways you may work 
or the possible jobs you may take 
when you return home? What in- 
fluence can you, as an individual, 
in this particular job, have on the 
future of your country? 

>» What unique characteristics .. . 
religion, culture, climate, resources 

. should be understood by out- 

siders who work with or establish 
policies involving your country and 
its people? 

> What outside agencies . . . United 
States Government, petroleum 
companies, Peace Corps, World 
Bank, foundations, universities, 
FAO, common markets, etc. . 
have had extensive influence on 
your country? Has this influence 
been good or bad? Why? What 
could have been done better ? 

# What can you say about the rele- 

vance, or lack of it, of American 

education? How may its effective- 

ness and importance be improved? 

Consider the education of both 

American citizens and interna- 

tional students. 


An avalanche of ideas, opinions, 
and facts was the response to these 
questions. There was _ reasonable 
agreement, for example, on the evils 
of pollution, but the question of pop- 
ulation control raised dissent from 
those representing cultures that view 
additional] offspring as a kind of 
social security or which consider the 
question from the point of view of 
religion or morality. There was cau- 
tious agreement on some items, with 
vehement or dismayed disagreement 
on others, while little common meet- 
ing ground existed on still other as- 
pects. 


Class Schedule 


The working schedule of the class fell 
into these divisions: (1) General lec- 
tures were given on such topics as 
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population, resources, irrigation, 
transportation, pesticides, fertilizers, 
and international trade; (2) Later 
the class was divided into three or 
four smaller working groups to argue 
out and decide which aspect of this 
problem each wished to tackle in a 
group effort; (3) Specific lecturers 
supplemented in greater depth the 
special topics selected by the working 
groups; (4) Workshop time was allot- 
ted during which the smaller groups 
met to study, discuss, and prepare a 
writeup on their section of the over- 
all problems; (5) Each of the indi- 
vidual groups summarized its find- 
ings. These small groups represented 
Europe, the Middle East and Africa, 
Mexico and South America, Asia, 
and the Far East. 


Participating faculty included a 
demographer, an environmental de- 
signer, representatives from the de- 
partments of geography, sociology, 
biology, economics, physics, architec- 
ture, political science, and from the 
law and business schools. Although 
problems of structuring the class 
were not resolved to everyone’s satis- 
faction, and more class time was 
needed for exchange of ideas, the 
consensus of the students enrolled in 
the class indicates that this kind of 
learning opportunity is valid, valua- 
ble, and unique. The _ interrela- 
tionships developed and knowledge 
exchanged between the foreign stu- 
dents and those Americans involved 
both as students and teachers were a 
meaningful component of this educa- 
tional experiment. The faculty made 
herculean efforts to evaluate each 
student’s background and his subse- 
quent contribution to the class. The 
faculty group that had developed the 
class met in several “extracurri- 
cular” sessions to read term papers, 
carefully considering each student’s 
English language facility, the length 
of his academic career, and the 
amount of time he had been in this 
country. 


Many of the participants have 
begun to think in expanded, cross-re- 
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gional terms, understanding more 
about their own countries and also 
about the situations existing in oth- 
ers. The working group from the 
Middle East and Africa consisted of 
a Saudi Arabian civil engineering 
undergraduate, a graduate student 
in biology from Israel, two under- 
graduate students in economics from 
Iraq, an American doctoral candidate 
in education, and an economics grad- 
uate student from Germany, whose 
special field of study was Africa. 
Their summary presentation to the 
class included their findings and as- 
sembled data on population and re- 
sources from the various countries 
they represented, the potentials for 
the development of education or edu- 
cational resources, a consideration of 
agricultural economics, the measure 
of governmental control existing 
throughout these countries, and pro- 
posed changes that might be indi- 
cated. 


Food Problems in the Middle East 


Some of the material researched by 
one member of the group and re- 
ported in the informal panel presen- 
tation before the class was entitled 
“Agricultural Consequences of Popu- 
lation Growth.” In a well developed 
and documented summarization he 
concluded that education is the key 
to useful productivity of all kinds in 
the Middle East. His findings indi- 
cated that the FAO World Food Pro- 
gram was not applicable to the Mid- 
dle East, because malnutrition there 
is not due to lack of food but rather 
to ignorance and poverty. The Pro- 
gram proposes to improve nutrition 
and to increase world trade and em- 
ployment. Change in the Middle East 
can occur only through education, 
which is basic for a comprehension 
of the many complex factors such as 
the size of farms, population change, 
quality of products produced, the re- 
lationship of increased imports and 
money loss, and religion and govern- 
ment. The primary causes of bad nu- 
trition—in the Middle East as in 


other parts of the world—are: pov- 
erty, the high rate of population 
growth, the land tenure system, 
health conditions, unbalanced diet, 
and nomadic customs. Many other 
detailed findings were presented in 
this comprehensive summarization 
session, with the student audience 
participants raising numerous 
thoughtful and provocative questions 
during the evening. 


Why do you permit the women 
to marry so young in the African 
countries, and what is the place 
of the family in these societies? 

Why are outside oil companies 
still so influential in certain gov- 
ernmental decisions and practices? 


A Filipino Speaks 


Not until these class summations did 
some of the concerns of individuals 
appear so vividly and poignantly il- 
lustrated. 


When I was a child in my home 
in the Philippine Islands, there 
were many large trees with all 
kinds of highly-colored birds, and 
I listened to their songs filling the 
stillness. Now there is another 
kind of stillness . . . there aren’t 
any birds any more... it is all 
disappearing. That is why educa- 
tion is so important to people. 
Melecio Deauna, the speaker, is a 

man who was 9 years old at the time 
of the Japanese occupation of the 
Philippines during World War II. 
Mel might be called a typical student 
enrolled in this environmental semi- 
nar. Until the presentation of his 
analysis of some of the difficulties in 
his homeland, Mel’s quiet, unassum- 
ing manner belied the fact that he is 
already an individual with highly de- 
veloped capabilities, both as student 
and teacher. Prior to his arrival in 
the United States to study for a doc- 
torate in science education, he had 
taught science, physics, and statis- 
tics at De LaSalle College in Manila. 
With the encouragement of the ad- 
ministration and staff at De LaSalle, 
he had applied for and received a 
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Fulbright-Hays grant to come to the 
United States. He had been accepted 
at UCLA, Florida State, and the 
University of Maryland, as well as 
the University of Colorado. With a 
wide grin, he explained his choice of 
Colorado: 

My superiors at the college 
where I was teaching all voted for 
Colorado with its scenic beauties 
and pleasant climate; and after I 
consulted the encyclopedia, finding 
that the population of Boulder was 
37,000 and that the climate held 
promise, I was very surprised to 
arrive in Colorado and find that 
there were so many cars, and twice 
as many people ... you see, my 
encyclopedia was 10 years old. 

He plans to be in the United 
States for approximately 3 years. He 
lives with his wife and four daugh- 
ters who range in age from 6 to 12 
years, in student housing near the 
campus. 


This course in environmental and 
ecological problems dovetailed with 
his interest in the developing field of 
science education, a part of the cur- 
ricula of the School of Education. 
This field, incidentally, is a unique 
option responding to the growing 
awareness of the need for trained 
science teachers. His country partic- 
ularly needs personnel able to assess 
the situation and develop methods to 
effect change in the education proc- 
ess. The University of Colorado is 
one of a handful of educational insti- 
tutions throughout the country that 
are pioneering in this field, which 
shows promise in its concept of indi- 
vidualized or inquiry learning rather 
than rote learning or other presently 
employed methods. Science education 
is, for a number of reasons, leading 
the way for all other subject areas be- 
cause new techniques and approaches 
are being tried. Other disciplines are 
following some of these innovative 
leads. Some of the changes began in 
“pre-sputnik” times, when research 
in how children learn and the de- 
mands of a technological society 
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began to point the way to far-reach- 
ing changes in the total education 
picture. 

What our Filipino doctoral candi- 
date derived from this environmen- 
tal class is thoughtfully stored away 
for use at some future time when he 
has returned to his country. He ex- 
pressed his appreciation for the op- 
portunity in this course for personal 
interchange with other students, and 
for the relevancy of the content to 
his own situation for which he has 
deep concern. Mel will be an educa- 
tional policy maker when he returns. 

Another thoughtful appraisal was 
given by a highly intelligent and 
stimulating member of the class, a 
doctoral candidate from Peru, whose 
major interest is in education and 
economics. He said, 


The great benefit to be derived 
from this class will ultimately be 
in a comprehensive, ongoing cur- 
riculum, so that an effort of this 
kind is not simply monolithic and 
isolated in its presentation. The 
hope for the development of this 
kind of educational process is that 
it will lead to the establishment of 
a kind of interdisciplinary depart- 
ment ... perhaps to be the De- 
partment of Human Ecology. 
With this beginning, a certain sen- 

sitization to and appreciation of 
problems common to other parts of 
the world has been underlined. A ker- 
nel of interest has been planted to 
come to fertilization and ripen at 
some future time. Because of this 
investigation and study, many stu- 
dents from developing countries may 
be better able to assist their own 
countries in avoiding some of the 
mistakes and wasteful efforts of oth- 
ers. This educational mosaic with its 
global-environmental, cross-cultural, 
interdisciplinary experience, repre- 
sents the kind of planning and direc- 
tion that is vital to a vigorous educa- 
tional system. As we begin to ask 
some of the questions, more perti- 
nent solutions will begin to 
evolve. 
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